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Couples And Couplets 


VER SINCE Cain and Abel, the world has been in the process of 
é pairing off in sundry matters from love to literature. You meet 
couples and couplets in both. 

Simple enough then is this quiz designed to test your acquaintance 
with characters that travel in pairs. You've heard of these in the movies, 
on the radio, on the stage and in everyday conversation. Some are simple, 
some not so easy. Eight out of ten is a good score, nine is just fine and 
ten is what no Necro Dicest editor could hit. (See answers on inside 
back cover.) 


1. Buck and... 6. Butterbeans «nd... 
2. Red Beans and... 7. Ammons and... 

3. Williams and... 8. Mason arc... 

4. Amos and... 9. Othello and... 

5. Porgy and... 10. Son and... 
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{ Ethiopian king has made nine forecasts 
on world history and seven have clicked 


Panfect Prophet 


Condensed from American Weekly 


By Byron DeProrok 


URING the past 11 years 
nine prophecies have been 
made by a fragile little man 
with tiny fluttering hands, a 

thin hooked nose, a ruff of coarse 
black hair, a long black beard and 
dark eyes that glitter, when he talks 
of the future, as though he were 
preconceiving something far be- 
yond human ken. 

He is King of Kings, the Lion 
of Judah, Defender of the Chris- 
tian Faith, Haile Selassie, Emperor 
of the Ancient Kingdom of Ethi- 
opia, the Chosen of God. 

Seven of Haile Selassie’s prog- 
nostications, it is claimed, have 
come true. The lives of thousands, 


the happiness of millions, and per- 
haps the fate of the whole world 
hinge on whether he is as infallible 
about the remaining two as he was 
with the others. 

Emperors are prone to speak as 
though the years and centuries to 
come were spread before them like 
an open book. But Haile Selassie 
has much more reason than most to 
consider himself as an infallible 
soothsayer. 

Legend says, and Ethiopians be- 
lieve, that the Imperial Family is 
descended from King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba, and that much 
of the wisdom of that mighty king 
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has come down to those who sit on 
the Ethiopian throne. 

The first of Selassie’s nine proph- 
ecies was told to me after I had 
successfully terminated my search in 
northwestern Ethiopia for the mines 
of that same King of Solomon. 

It was in 1933. The Lion of Ju- 
dah, sitting on the golden throne of 
the Cibbi, the imperial palace at 
Addis Ababa, and fondling the ears 
of his Belgian griffon, said: 

"We shall be attacked by Musso- 
lini in two years.” 

Twenty-four months later, on 
Oct. 3, 1935, the Fascist armies 
swarmed into Ethiopia, sweeping 
Emperor Selassie’s 10,000,000 sub- 
jects before them. 7 

Two days after the battle of Lake 
Ashangi, I was with the melancholy 
monarch as he looked into the skies 
and watched bombs dropping from 
a plane piloted by Mussolini's son, 
Bruno. In the soft Amharic lan- 
guage of his fathers, Selassie pre- 
dicted: 

“The day is not too long distant 
when that vulture of the air will 
perish in his own cold, cruel blood. 
He who lives by the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” 

In 1941, Bruno was killed in a 
crash while testing a bomber that 
had been assigned to his squadron. 

Haile Selassie was a sickly child, 
but he always seemed to be envel- 
oped in a dignity that lifted him 
above those near him. He drew it 
around him like a cloak when, in 
Geneva in 1936, he faced the as- 
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sembly of the League of Nations 
and made his third and perhaps his 
most amazing prophecy: 

"I shall return to my capital on 
the fifth anniversay of its capture.” 

It is now history that the King 
of Kings re-entered Addis Ababa 
on May 5, 1941, five years to the 
day after it had been taken. 

That very evening of his speech, 
as he sat in his apartment in the 
Hotel des Bergues with a few faith- 
ful friends and League delegates, 
the exiled emperor told them: 

“We. the weak, shall see the god- 
less Mussolini perish, devoured by 
disease, and his family assassinated 
or in misery. And the curse of the 
bombed Ethiopian people will be on 
his soul for all eternity.” 

I next saw Haile Selassie in 1937 
in Fairfield, Bath, England. He had 
retired there with his family. The 
little man in the black coat and 
uilby hat was as dignified as ever 
—and as far-seeing. He told me: 

“There will be a second World 
War as a result of what happened 
to Ethiopia. For that violation of an 
independent country will only en- 
courage aggression. A terrible con- 
flict lies ahead.” 

I told him there was still hope of 
averting the conflict, but he turned 
his big black eyes on me and slowly 
shook his head. Then he went on: 

“As in the case of Ethiopia, the 
weaker nations will fall first. But 
the powers of evil will be over- 
thrown, and the weakest of these— 
Mussolini's Italy—will be the fwst 
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to fall, followed by Hitler.” 

He spoke almost as if he were in 
atrance, and I am willing to believe 
now that there was something mys- 
tic about the entire evening, be- 
cause the next thing he said to me 
was: 

“It will take three years to defeat 
the rapacious Fascist and his crew.” 

Mussolini fell from power just 
three years after his “stab in the 
back” at prostrate France. 

As we walked down the chilly 
corridor of the Bath villa on my 
departure that evening, the man 
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who was known there as “Mr. 
Tafari” observed, almost casually: 

“One year after the fall of Italy, 
the Allies will be victorious in 
Europe. The victory will take place 
around Armistice Day, sometime 
near November 11, 1944.” 

It was then I remembered the 
ninth prophecy, another that he had 
made that night in the Hotel des 
Bergues in Geneva as we sat around 
him: 

“There will only be a lasting 
peace if the United States of Amer- 
its takes a leading hand in the 
moral leadership of the world.” 


VACATIONING at Martha’s Vineyard, the Rev. 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., pastor of Manhattan’s Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church and Manhattan's first Negro Con- 
gressman-to-be, popped off to a reporter: 

“Did it ever strike you how ridiculous is the attitude of 
many whites toward color? Take the situation here. It’s a 
downright disgrace to be white. I mean that literally. 1 
have seen folks come here with gleaming white skins and 
they are in such a hurry to acquire color they lie about 


Shades Of Opinion 


in the sun for hours. 


And, ironical as it is to a Negro, 


the darker they are the higher they stand in the summer- 
resort social scale.” 

The reporter remarked that the Rev. Mr. Powell is rather 
light-skinned. Replied Rev. Powell: “There is no such 
thing as being slightly colored. 
all there’s to it.” 


I’m colored and that's 


Time 


WHEN JOE LOUIS visited Jef- 
ferson Barracks, before shipping 
out, he met up with Cpl. Billy 
Conn. Billy remarked that Joe was 
a pretty lucky guy. 

“Lucky?” said Joe. 

“Yeah,” said Billy. “If I had 
kept my head in the 13th round 
(when Joe knocked him out), I'd 
have been walking around as 
champ the last two years.” 

Joe gave that slow, quizzical look 
and said: ‘Two years? Why, Billy 
boy, how could you keep a title two 
years when you couldn’t keep it 
two rounds that night?” 

Fred Saunders 


DR. FRANK KINGDON, the 
commentator, was with a group of 
sports promoters who met Joe 
Louis’ mother and questioned her 
about the childhood days of the 
heavyweight champ. 

“Mrs. Barrows,” one of them 
asked the lady, “did you ever have 
to give Joe a spanking?” 

Mrs. Barrows nodded. 

“How many times did you do it?” 
she was asked. 

Mrs. Barrows thought a while, 
and then said: “I reckon I won at 
least three decisions over him.” 
Leonard Lyons, New York Post 


JOE E, LEWIS, the night club 
comic, added the “E” to his name 
about seven years ago. This was 
brought about after he returned to 
Chicago’s North Side, where he is 
a favorite. A fight manager asked 
him to pose for a photo with a new 
heavyweight prospect. ‘His name 
is Joe Louis,” said the manager. 

“Tell him to change it,” the 
comic advised. “Tell him at least 
to add a middle initial, like ‘E’.” 

The manager reported: “No. 
My fighter won’t change his name,” 

“Well, I'll wait a few months, 
until he’s knocked out a couple of 
times,” said the comic. “Then 
everybody’ll forget him, but I'll still 
be around.” 

But the heavyweight’s fame in- 
creased. And when Louis won the 
championship, Lewis added the dis- 
tinguishing “E” to his own name. 


Leonard Lyons, New York Post 
ALTHOUGH Joe Louis fears 


no living mortal, he does have one 
mortal fear, according to ‘is sec- 
retary, Freddy Guinyard. The heav- 
yweight champion is deathly afraid 
of lightning during an_ elec- 
tric storm. “Joe will hide under a 
bed or any other place he can 
find,” Freddy says, ‘during an elec- 
tric storm.” 

Wendell Smith, Pittsburgh Courier 
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{ Movieland’s “toughest” gent presents 
hard facts on super-race myth 


Getting In Solid With Hither 


Condensed from Spotlight 


By Humphrey Bogart 


OW’D you like to earn a 

Lf decoration from Hitler or 
Hirohito? Here’s the way 

you work it. You don’t 

have to join the German Army or 
the Jap Army. You don’t even have 
to blow up an American war plant. 

It’s easier than that. All you have 
to do is follow the line the Ger- 
mans and their stooges are handing 
out in this country. All you have to 
do is swallow the race-bunk. That’s 
what the Germans want us to do. 
They figure that if enough of us 
talk this race-bunk, we'll get to 
fighting among ourselves. That'll 
weaken us so much that we'll be 
easy pickings the next time—even 
if we should win this time. 

Listen, brother. In this man’s 
country you can marry the girl you 
like. You can pal around with the 
folks you like. You can pray in a 
church of your own choosing. Okay. 
But that doesn’t mean that one kind 
of church is better than another. It 


HUMPHREY BOGART is the well- 
known Hollywood screen star. 


doesn’t mean one kind of people is 
better than another. 

Let’s look at the record. 

Here’s what science knows. It 
doesn’t say maybe. It knows. 

There are no “superior races.” 
There are only people who for a 
time happen to be luckier or better 
situated than other people. 

There are no “inferior races.” 
There are only people who've had 
bad luck, or poor education, or may- 
be live in a tough climate. 

For example, there’s no such 
thing as a “Jewish Race.” There are 
Negro Jews, there are Chinese 
Jews. If you believe in the Jewish 
religion, you’re a Jew. That's all 
there is to it—although the Ger- 
mans want you to believe different. 

Examine a man’s brain. It tells 
you nothing about his ‘‘race.” Test 
his blood. It tells you nothing about 
his “race.” (Healthy blood plasma 
can save the life of any wounded 
soldier of any color.) Nor does skin 
color mean a thing except that cer- 
tain people have a little more chem- 
ical, melanin, in their skins, and 
that makes them look more or less 
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like Joe Louis; and others have a 
little more of a chemical called 
carotene in their skins, and that 
makes them look a little more like 
me. 

Figure this one out. It’s funny, 
isn’t it, that the two peoples on this 
earth who are responsible for the 
fact that decent Americans are suf- 
fering and dying today—the Ger- 
man people and the Japanese peo- 
ple—are exactly the two peoples 


out to murder everybody who 
doesn’t agree with them. 

So—if you want to be a German 
or a Jap stooge, you know how to 
go about it. Just get out in the 
street or talk to your neighbor and 
preach race prejudice. 

Hitler will bless you. Hirohito 
will applaud you. In fact, you'll be 
a damned good Jap, a damned good 
German. 

There’s only one thing you won't 


who believe in “race superiority” 


and “race inferiority’ and who are You won't be a good American. 


Georgia On His Mind ese 
TRANSPORTED 4,031 miles for initiation into 
American industry, 1,800 picked workers from the West 
Indies stood in Chicago’s hot Union Station recently ready 
to begin their one-year, cross-country work drive in Illinois. 
As they stood clutching their handgrips and staring wide- 
eyed at the hubbub and bustle of the station, a group of 
white sailors in holiday mood noticed their “country 
clothes.” They ambled over and in exaggerated Southern 
accents greeted them: 
“Hi ya, boys. Bet y’awl just up from the lil’ ol’ South. 
What part of Georgia y’awl from, huh?” 
Puzzled for a second, one of the Barbados natives an- 
swered with a soft, polite Oxford accent: 
“We are from the Barbados Islands. 
. . Georgia?” 
The sailor's mouth gaped. They tried again. And the 


Are you from 


answers came back the same way—soft, lilting voices, some |hi 


brogues, here and there a Welsh tang. Walking slowly 
away, one bewildered sailor was heard to say: “Barbados! 
Migawd! What part of Georgia is that?” 

Richard Durham, Chicago Defender 
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HERE WERE legions of 
SJ elusive problems to be solved 

in mounting the Allied D- 

Day invasion and many of 
them were inherited by Lt. Gen. 
John Clifford Hodges Lee, perhaps 
the least known of the key figures 
of this war. 

Let’s take a look at perhaps the 
toughest one of them all. This is 
one we imported from the home 
front and we once fought the blood- 
ist war in history to work out a 
frame for solving it, the Civil War. 
The problem is called The Negro 
Problem. 

When Lee received the first 
troops for the Services of Supply in 
the European Theater of Operations 
of which he is commanding general, 
fights —- sometimes fights with 


. | knives and guns—between Negro 


and white soldiers were quite fre- 


-|quent. Today, with over ten times 


the number of soldiers, a single re- 
port of one such fight a week is high 
average. The way Lee brought about 
the change is a story that keynotes 
his character. 

When General Dwight Eisen- 


| This Lee is a far cry from Confederate 
commander of the same name 


A Fie General 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


By Martin Sommers 


hower came to London as supreme 
commander, he issued an order that 
there would be no segregation of 
Negro troops. The processes of 
mounting the invasion themselves 
made enforcement difficult. Combat 
divisions consisting largely of 
Southerners schooled in rigid segre- 
gation from earliest childhood were 
flowing through and stationed near 
bases where there were large bodies 
of Negro troops doing an outstand- 
ing job in the Services of Supply. 
Some local commanders found it 
expedient to forget about the non- 
segregation order. Their excuse was 
that this policy prevented trouble. 
It didn’t; instead, the policy simply 
seemed to pour oil on the ugly, 
smoldering fires of racial feeling. 
Lee who bats for General Eisen- 
hower as deputy theatre commander, 
demanded reports of every inci- 
dent, of courts-martial and of the 
punishments meted out. Officers 
found lax in enforcing the non- 
segregation order were broken. 
Steps were taken to see that the 
rights of Negro soldiers were, in 
fact, the same as tl.ose of white 
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soldiers, and woe to the officer who 
allowed the evidence of a white MP 
to outweigh that of a Negro MP. 

Lee carried out the letter of the 
nonsegregation order 100 per cent 
through every channel of his com- 
mand, and he gave his officers to 
understand that disobedience of it 
would be punished as severely as 
the willful disobedience of any 
other order. 

Some officers murmured—though 
not to Lee’s face—that this was go- 
ing too far; things had come to such 
a pass, they said, that when a fight 
was investigated it was assumed in 
advance that the Negro was in the 
right and the white soldier in the 
wrong. 

Lee was indignant. ‘That kind of 
thinking has got to stop,” he said, 
his usually friendly blue eyes flash- 
ing fire. “This is a most important 
issue because it cuts right down into 
our innermost thinking and feeling. 
Are we fighting this war on a clean 
issue or are we kidding ourselves? 
We've got to decide, and make our 
decision stick.” 

Lee practices what he preaches. 


Pains 


A three-star general, no matter what 
his inclinations, is likely to be a 
lonely man in the area of his com. 
mand, by the very nature of his job 
—easy intimacies do not make for 
efficient organization. 

Perhaps nobody in the European 
theater is closer to General Lee 
spiritually than Sgt. Henry Cham- 
bers, a forty-six-year-old Negro who 
formerly was a Baptist lay preacher. 

A good many years ago, when 
General Lee was stationed in Mis- 
sissippi, Chambers and his wife 
came to work for the general and 
the late Mrs. Lee as domestics. Be- 
cause he wanted to follow the gen- 
eral to war, Chambers enlisted in 
the Army. He is the general’s driver 
and frequent companion. 

Sergeant Chambers had difficulty 
in finding any Baptist church of 
his affiliation in England, so he now 
worships with the general at an 
Anglican Episcopal church regu- 
larly. To the English worshippers 
who get up early enough, the sight 
of General Lee and Sergeant Cham- 
bers taking early Communion to- 
gether is one of the strangest of 
the American visitation. 


A GROUP of Negro shoe shine boys were watching 
one of their number giving a shine to a white in a Northern 
city. He was over-polite, scraping and bowing and “yes- 
sirring” all over the place. 


Commented one of the watching youths: ‘What's the 
matter with that guy? Doesn’t he know there’s a war on?” 
Ralph Curtis 
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{ Can liberals win fifth freedom: 
freedom from race hate? | 


ET’S plead guilty. Come on, 

[ you liberals, you baiters of 

Southerners, you howlers at 

fascism, you enemies of big- 
otry, you moaners over discrimina- 
tion. Let’s all of us plead guilty to 
the charge that the fascist’s in all 
of us. 

Come on, Mrs. Astor of the 
League of Women Voters; come 
on, Mrs. Guggenheim of the Civil 
Liberties Union; come on now— 
Do you want your daughter to 
marry a —? 

And you, Mr. George Washing- 
ton Delano Brown, come on, come 
on—Do you love the white-skinned 
sons-of—? 


I tell you, I KNOW that the 


MILTON MAYER is a former news- 
paper man who is now a free lance 
magazine contributor and an aide to 
President Robert Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has authored 
controversial Saturday Evening Post ar- 
ties such as I’/] Sit This One Out 
and The Case Against The Jews. He is 
a columnist for The Progressive and 
a contributing editor of Common Sense. 
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Condensed from 
Common Sense 


By Milton Mayer 


devil's got a-hold of my coat-tail, 
and if he’s got a-hold of mine, he’s 
got a-hold of yours. I belong to all 
the right societies, including the 
Urban League. I know the dignity 
of man, his rights, his equality; I 
believe in them; I live by them. I 
will tell you I Jive by them. 

I know because it isn’t my first 
time around with dike or nigger. 1 
knew what a &ike was before I knew 
what a word was; I am reported, 
and, I believe, accurately, to have 
babbled at a family dinner, ‘““Mom- 
my says that Cousin Helen is going 
to marry a kite. Does he fly?” 

Nigger. Yes, the devil and I 
knew nigger, too. We kn.w him 
from ‘way back, the devil and I: 
We knew him from Calumet Ave- 
nue, when the niggers lived on 
Wabash and came prowling around 
on Calumet. 

“The niggers are moving in,” 
said Pa. ‘First it was the &kes, and 
now it’s the niggers. We've got to 
move out.” 

What's going on here? Whzt’s 
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it about? Can we beat it? Are we 
licked ? 

Are we too poor in spirit to whip 
the hell out of the secret fascist in 
our hearts, this devil hidden be- 
hind the fine fancy chin music of 
inter-racial rallies, the help-the- 
refugee drives, and the round tables 
of Jews and Christians and Zulus? 

When I see a ripe-olive skin, I 
say, “My brother,” and the devil 
laughs and says “Your jigaboo 
brother, your eight-ball brother,” 
and that’s why I’m so ceremoniously 
and excruciatingly affable with my 
ripe-olive brother. 

And when my ripe-olive brother 
does well by me, I cry out, “What 
a wonderful fellow,” and the devil 
snickers and says, “ln Spite of the 
fact that he’s a—.’ 

And when he does me dirt, my 
tipe-olive brother, I mutter, “the 
dirty—,”” and I bite my lip, while 
the devil in my heart says, “Say it, 
say it, go ahead, say it.” 

Now just what is this devil in all 
of us made of, and how are we go- 
ing to get at the dirty—devil? The 
longword boys in the sociology- 
anthropology racket have a three- 
dollar-and-a-half handle for the ob- 
vious, as usual. It’s xenophobia, 
hatred of the unlike. 

OK, get rid of the unlikeness. 
A few generations of intercourse of 
all people. Transportation and com- 
munication, sweet transportation 


and communication will do it, un- 
less of course we transport buzz- 
bombs and communicate death. 


October 


I sing of intercourse, all kinds of 
intercourse. I sing of miscegenation, 
Dr. Alice Hamilton, the best and 
wisest humanitarian alive, insists 
on miscegenation, so that we (they) 
can’t tell them (us) apart. Misce. 
genate and communicate, communi- 
cate and miscegenate. 

But what about the hatred of the 
Jews (or of the Germans), who 
aren’t unlike enough to be beautified 
by miscegenation. What are we go- 
ing to do about Father Coughlin 
and Rex Stout? 

Educate, says the educator. Rig 
up an education that will empha- 
size the /ike—the common, the 
same, the familiar, the universal, 
the humanity. Rig down an educa- 
tion that emphasizes the unlike— 
the diversities, the differences, the 
boundaries, the creeds. Communi- 
cate, miscegenate and educate. 

But what are we going to do 
about the hatred that survives even 
these three therapies? What do we 
do when the devil hangs on? 

The materialist has it: economic 
security. Economic security will 
evaporate the devil. But the rich are 
economically secure, and they’re full 
of the devil. 

The psychiatrist has it; psycho- 
logical adjustment. But how would 
you get at the devil by adjusting 
people to a bedeviled world? 

The churchmen have it: divine 
love. But just look at the church- 
men beating the devil's war-drums. 

Communication, miscegenation, 
education, adjudication, medication, 
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and invocation are any and all of 
them worth a try, my friends. And 
even then the devil may win. 

I am terrified. I am tormented. 
I think of Jim Crow and Restricted 
Admission to Members Only, and I 
despair. 

This is a hell of a state of affairs, 
fellows. We have got to lift our- 
selves up by our bootstraps, and 


we don’t know how to do it. We 
have got to give our land and our 
hearts to the landless and friendless 
—and we have got to do it right 
away or we will have lost the war. 

We have got to win this one free- 
dom—from hate—or we will have 
lost the other four. We have got 
to get rid of the devil or we will 
have lost the world. 


Keeping Up With The World 


ABOUT 15,000 of the 100,000 colored Jews in the 
United States live in New York City, where many of them 
are ‘‘naturals” as kosher cooks for orthodox Jewish families 
who prefer colored servants and who adhere to the Jewish 
dietary laws, in which these people are specialists. 


FEW AMERICANS have served their country as long 
as Edward A. Savoy, who was the messenger of 21 differ- 
ent United States Secretaries of State between 1869 and 
1933. During these 64 years, this Negro performed many 
delicate tasks, which included the handing of their creden- 
tials to two foreign diplomats who were asked to leave this 
country—the Spanish minister in 1898 and the Austro- 


Hungarian ambassador in 1915. 


THE U. S. ARMY now has about 325 Negro chap- 
lains—six times as many as in the first World War. 


Freling Foster, Colliers 
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IN A SMALL TOWN in the 
South where Negroes have recently 
won the right to vote, a candidate 
for a minor office in the town was 
soliciting votes among the colored 
population. Meeting a Negro in the 
street, he spoke fervently for his 
candidacy in seeking support. 

The Negro, an educated, intelli- 
gent chap, thought slowly and then 
said, “Well, Mister Jones, I might 
as well say it, you are my second 
choice.” 

The white office-seeker was taken 
aback a moment and then figuring 
he could easily overcome arguments 
for the Negro’s first choice asked 
cheerfully. “Who's your first 
choice?” 

“Well, just about anybody in 
town.” 

James Jackson 


A YOUNG Negro farmer seek- 
ing to vote for the first time was 
asked his birthday at the polling 
place. “I don’t know,” he said. ‘Ma 
never told me.” 

Then he brightened. “Yes, I 
reckon I’m 32 years old now. Now 
I remember. Ma told me once how 
old I was and the rest was easy. I 
added a year every plowing.” 
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“When did you add the year,” 
asked the clerk, “‘at spring or fall 
plowing?” 

The youth scratched his head. 
“Darn it,” he said, “that explains 
it. I figured I was getting old too 
fast.” 

Robert Douglas 


WHEN a semi-literate colored 
woman wrote President Roosevelt 
to say, “I votes for you at every 
elocution,” she wasn’t far from 
wrong. 

Charley Cherokee, Chicago Defender 


A WHITE High School algebra 
teacher became rather annoyed with 
one of his Negro students when 
the pupil failed to answer correctly 
to a problem. Angry, the teacher 
exclaimed : 

“And you're going to be a voter 
in a couple of years. Why you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
At your age George Washington 
was a surveyor.” 

The youth looked the teacher 
straight in the eye and replied: 
“Yes sir, and at your age he was 
President of the United States.” 

James Bacon 


{ Asiatics bitterly resent 
race discrimination by British 


The India 


and color discrimination and 

against the English colonial’s 

manifestations of superior- 
ity plays a big role in the hatred of 
many upper class Indians for the 
British. 

I don’t know what it is that makes 
the average middle-class English- 
man, well-behaved and unassuming 
and likeable enough at home, be- 
gin to take on patronizing and 
gauche airs very often as soon as he 
finds himself among “natives” any- 
where, but it is a disease which per- 
meates the entire colonial bureau- 
cracy and poisons relations between 
the British and their subjects in 
many lands. 

Admittedly there is nothing in 
the British attitude in India which is 
as bad as the treatment of Negroes 
in our Southern states. 


R ESENTMENT against racial 


EDGAR SNOW is a travelling staff 
correspondent for the Saturday Evening 
Post. His new book People On Our Side 
is a chronicle of the war in India, Russia 
and China. Other books by him include 
Red Star Over China and Battle For 
Asia. 


Sm Game 


Condensed from the Book, “People On Our Side” 


By Edgar Snow 


The humble Indian peasant is 
used to being treated as a slave, but 
the educated Indian, from prince to 
army officer, deeply resents things 
like exclusion from white society 
and membership in the clubs, and 
being barred from some hotels and 
restaurants in England ani America. 
Even in Bombay I was refused ac- 
cess to the Restaurant Breach Kandy 
when I tried to take an Indian 
friend in to eat with me. The man- 
agement actually had a sign on the 
door, “For Europeans and their 
European guests only”—a standing 
affront to thousands of Asiatics who 
saw it. 

Sir Dinshaw Pettit was an Indian 
who had received all the honors one 
could get out of the British system. 
One day I saw Sir Dinshaw in his 
villa amidst fragrant gardens which 
stood green above the sparkling 
bay at Bombay. The Baronet asked 
me, “Why did the Burmese help 
the Japs drive out the British?” 

I gave various reasons: because 
they were misled into thinking the 
Japs intended to give them freedom, 
because the Japs played on the com- 
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mon adherence to Buddhism and so 
on, 

“No, you've missed the most im- 
portant point!” exclaimed Sir Din- 
shaw. “It is because they hate the 
British for their color prejudice 
and superior ways. All orientals 
hate the British because of this 
stupid bias.” 

So here was my friend with his 
fifty million rupees, his villas in 
Europe, his baronetcy in England 
and his palaces in India, but still 
an unhappy man. There were still 
places where merely the brown of 
his skin would bar him. I could not 
have taken him into the Breach 
Kandy, either, though I could prob- 
ably have taken my dog there. 

I remember vividly an interview 
I had with Wolchand Hirachand, 
the big Indian shipping magnate 
and business entrepreneur in Bom- 
bay. He told me of his vast inter- 
ests worth millions of dollars and 
how he had fought for Gandhi— 
ftnanced him and sat in the street 
to stop traffic. It must have been 
quite a roadblock at that; he had 
an enormous fanny. 

As for choice between the Bri- 
tish and Japanese, he said frankly 
he preferred to take his chance with 
the latter. In Japan they had re- 
ceived him as an equal and had 


\ 


given him the best suite in the Im- 
perial Hotel and banqueted him 


_everywhere. In England the hotels 


were always “full” and big  busi- 
ness men would not invite him to 
their homes; and in America they 
told him they could not register a 
black man in the hotels. 

“But the Japanese would ruin 
you, you know,” I said. “You could 
never operate this profitably under 
their control.” 

“What do I care about losing my 
property?” this outsize Indian sit- 
ting on top of a huge fortune said 
to me with tears in his Voice. “Look 
at me now, am I a free man? No. 
I am just a slave!” It was a terri- 
fying experience. 

I thought of encounters like this 
very often when in Russia. I saw 
Asiatics living under the Soviet 
system, with none of the rights to 
amass private wealth that the Bri- 
tish allowed the Indian bourgeoisie. 
They had few of the “civil liber- 
ties” Indian had, either. But the 
bolsheviks had done one thing 
which made up for a lot. They had 
abolished the rights of “private en- 
terprise’—or “private privilege,” 
if you prefer—but with it they had 
also abolished racial and color dis- 
crimination. 


to Private John Hammond, Jr. 


{ Final triumph of jazz owes much 


The “Met? Gets Hep’ 


Condensed from World 


By James McGraw 


HE COLD unearthly bril- 
j liance of an enormous moon 
shone on the walls of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
revealing the gloomy and ugly ex- 
terior of the aged brownstone build- 
ing. Beyond the massive doors at 
the entrance, the foyer was con- 
trastingly brilliant, with its brightly 
lighted domed chandeliers and the 
gay noisy chatter of the throng who 
had come to hear the music. 

Tonight, January 18, 1944, they 
would hear mustc never before 
heard at the Metropolitan. There 
was the tension, the excitement 
that comes with tradition-breaking 
events. Some of the younger people 
were semi-hysterical with anticipa- 
tion; while others in the crowd 
seemed jittery lest something should 
go amiss on this night of nights, 
to spoil the world-shattering event 
about to take place. 

For, like a poor man being in- 
vited to cocktails at the palatial 
Vanderbilt mansion, or rather, like 
the entire clientele of the Mills 


Hotel being given the run of a 
millionaire’s home for an evening, 
jazz music had been invited, and 
had accepted the invitation, to be 
heard in the heretofore sacred halls 
of the ancient “Met.” 

This night’s audience, like this 
night’s music, bore little resem- 
blance to anything previously seen 
or heard at the Met. They had come 
to listen attentively to the music 
they loved. They were noisy, yes, 
and jumpy too, because youth and 
enthusiasm are part of every real 
jazz-lover’s makeup. There was a 
confidence and triumph that the 
music they had been listening to 
and praising had at last attained the 
status they had known all along it 
deserved. 

From the stage, there was a long 
sustained shriek—an eerie wail start- 
ing on a low E-major and slowly 
graduating all the way up to high 
B-flat, and holding there. It was a 
soulful, mournful cry as though 
coming from deep inside of a people 
and releasing all the joy and all the 
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sorrow, all the pain and suffering, 
all the evil, and all the remorse, ail 
the savage brutality, all the soaring 
happiness—all the emotions and all 
the artistry that is America. 

It was the BLUES. 

It was the jazz clarinet of Barney 
Bigard, and it was up-to-date and 
it was ageless and it had come of 
age tonight at the Met. 

Jazz had finally been given the 
formidable stature of an art. Such 
jazzmen as Louis Armstrong, Big 
Sid Catlett, Lionel Hampton, Roy 
Eldridge, Oscar Pettiford, among 
the Negroes, and Jack Teagarden, 
Dave Tough, Benny Goodman and 
Artie Shaw, among the whites, were 
assembled on the stage of the Met. 
They felt somewhat out of place 
and played a bit uneasily ; neverthe- 
less, there they were blowing their 
horns, beating the drums, and slap- 
ping the bass, on the same boards 
where for decades on coloraturas had 
dared to tread, and then with fear. 

But it had taken a long time and 
it was a tough road jazz travelled 
to reach these lofty heights. The 
pioneers in the field (who knew not 
they were pioneers) would likely 
have swallowed another slug of gin 
and torched another mutah while 
laughing in their graves, could they 
have witnessed this amazing spec- 
tacle taking place. 

“Open up that window and let 
the foul air out!” might have been 
Buddy Bolden’s comment. Jelly 
Roll Morton would probably have 
moaned, “Oh, Mr. Jelly Lord.” 


October 


While Fats Waller, dead only a 
month, would certainly have 
doubled his order of “Ham 1’ 
Eggs” in honor of the memorable 
event. 

From the infamous smoke-laden 
crib houses and gin mills in New 
Orleans, Memphis and St. Louis 
to the famed Metropolitan Opera 
House in the heart of the world’s 
cultural center; from Lulu White’s 
Mahagony Hall with the outfit 
backed up by the Dodds Brothers, 
Zutty Singleton, Kid Ory, Lil 
Hardin and St. Cyr, taking it sweet 
and slow when they chose, and bar- 
rel-housing when the mood was 
right, to the confines of the utterly 
respectable Met, was a seven-league 
stride for jazz, so far as real public 
recognition goes. 

If it could be said for jazz that 
any one man influenced this public 
recognition, that man could only 


be John Henry Hammond, Jr. An 


impressive name, befitting a young 
man with an impressive list of 
achievements in the jazz field. For, 
what jazz, and the men who play 
it, needed most was an agent; a sort 
of a super-barker to inform the 
potential audience outside what 
marvelous wonders could be beheld 
on the inside. 

Real jazzmen are a peculiarly in- 
dependent lot. They go right along 
playing their kind of music, not 
giving a damn whether anyone cares 
to listen to it or not. They play 
mostly for themselves, without re- 
gard for audience or remuneration 
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and are happy so long as they can 
get whiskey and can play the way 
they want to play. They'll work 
twice as hard for half or a tenth 
the money that could be had in a 
large popular name band, if allowed 
to “blow their top” in a small com- 
bination of black, white or mixed 
musicians who know solid jazz. 

What these men needed was 
someone who believed in what they 
were doing—someone with money 
and a willingness to spend it, if 
they were ever to achieve the wide 
recognition they so richly deserved. 
This role suited John Henry Ham- 
mond, Jr., down to the ground. He 
had the time, the money, the edu- 
cational background and a sincere 
love for real jazz. He took the task 
on willingly, and did the job well. 

John Henry Hammond Jr. was 
born in 1911, of wealthy and so- 
cially influential parents. His father 
isa senior member of the law firm 
of Hines, Rearick, Dorr and Ham- 
mond and a director of at least ten 
corporations. His mother is the 
daughter of William Douglas 
Sloane, the furniture executive, and 
a grand-daughter of William H. 
Vanderbilt. The family is social 
tegister from way back and all 
along the line and across it, too. 

John, Jr. was raised in the palatial 
grandeur of a granite mansion, in 
the usual millionaire’s son style. He 
showed a natural inclination towards 
music and was taught to play the 
viola. 
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As a youngster, he was taken to 
the opera and symphony and cham- 
ber music concerts, but this type of 
music was not quite satisfactory to 
his emotions. He found Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann and the other 
standard classics of the day stuffy 
and outmoded—not in keeping with 
the tempo of the times, of the last 
war, of the furious pace of the 
world, of the awakening of the 
downtrodden classes of people. 

Young Hammond demanded a 
tonic, not a sedative. Victoria was 
dead—long live Lenin! 

Les Six were capturing the musi- 
cal mood of France and her people. 
Germany and England were artis- 
tically dormant during these years. 
Whereas, in distinct contrast, Ham- 
mond’s native America was very 
much alive, had plenty to say, and 
was saying it. John Hammond lis- 
tened more attentively than others 
and heard America singing, even 
as Walt Whitman had heard the 
music of his day. 

As a boy, John Hammond first 
became acquainted with real jazz— 
as is the case with most jazz en- 
thusiasts—through the medium of 
recordings. King Oliver, Jelly Roll 
Morton, Louis Armstrong and their 
marvelous bands, and the Original 
Dixieland Five and the Wolverines 
with the inimitable “Bix” on the 
horn, made up his secret musical 
library while he was still attending 
elementary school. 

When he grew older and his al- 
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lowance was increased, he went to 
the dance halls and cabarets where 
he could hear these fabulous musi- 
cians in person. Imagine being able 
to hear both Fats and Louis in the 
same pit orchestra for the musical 
show “Hot Chocolates!” Or Tub- 
by Hall beating the drums in a ten- 
cent-a-dance joint; Bubber Miley 
with the Duke; Fletcher Hender- 
son’s fine band at the Arcadia Ball- 
room. Hammond heard the finest 
jazz nightly, and was in a special 
heaven all his own. 

But his love for jazz had to re- 
main his own secret and be kept in 
his own soul. To breathe a word of 
it to anyone at home would be 
tantamount to committing sacrilege. 
To break the family tradition and 
whistle or hum anything but the 
classics would be too utterly vulgar 
in his home surroundings. And he 
had no friends in whom he could 
confide. There were, of course, the 
musicians themselves, but he dared 
not approach them. 

Thus was the beginning of a ca- 
reer most unusual in the staid an- 
nals of the Hammond-Sloane-Van- 
derbilt clan. A twig of this tradi- 
tionally opulent and proper family 
tree was about to break off and 
sprout on his own into a new life 
and a new world; a slightly unreal 
world, unknown to his relatives and 
certainly unheard of in their stratum 
of society. 

John Jr. was to become recog- 
nized as the highest critical author- 
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ity in the jazz field. He was to be. 
come widely known as a patron of 
the jazz art, and a champion for 
the causes of the “have-nots,” par- 
ticularly of Negroes, for whom he 
had a special soft spot, since they 
were the creators of his beloved 
typical American art form. 

At Yale, Hammond showed little 
aptitude or inclination for the aca- 
demic subjects taught there. He pre. 
ferred to hang out in Harlem dives, 
where good music was played, or 
make jaunts through the South, lis- 
tening to the stories about the old- 
timers in jazz and picking up at 
random records that are now col- 
lector’s items. He kept at the viola, 
though, and for lack of any jazz 
parts for that instrument, occasion- 
ally played chamber music in string 
trios or quartets. 

By this time, his family knew 
where his interests were centered. 
They didn’t like it, but accepted it 
as a youthful eccentricity, a phase 
that would soon pass over. 

In 1932, the secretary of the ex- 
clusive and now defunct Mount 
Kisco Golf and Country Club. 
knowing that Hammond, Jr. played 
the viola, asked him to get a small 
orchestra to perform at their Satur- 
day afternoon tea and dansent. 
Hammond agreed. 

At the appointed time, a limou- 
sine rolled up to the club’s main 
entrance, for use by members and 
their guests only, and out piled a 
conglomoration of musicians, Negro 
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and white, attired in various worn 
and wrinkled suits and all of them 
all too obviously in varying condi- 
tions of semi-sobriety. 

Fats Waller was first out of the 
cat, carrying a bottle of bootleg gin 
in either hand. The splendor of the 
place was too much for him. He 
tilted one of the bottles to his lips, 
half emptied it in one swallow and 
rumbled horsely and loudly: “Man, 
this dump sure beats Tillie’s Chick- 
en House.” 

Horrified is the word to describe 
the expressions of the guests as- 
smbled on the flower-bedecked 
solarium. 

Fats was followed out of the car 
by Zutty Singleton, Benny Carter, 
Artie Bernstein, Eddie Condon and 
Pee Wee Russell—two Negroes, a 
Jew, an Irishman, and a hawk- 
nosed, half-Cherokee Indian, half- 
Irish clarinetist. 

The first families didn’t know 
what to make of it, but some of the 
hottest jazz ever heard anywhere 
blared through the club’s spacious 
rooms that day and echoed out to 
the unappreciative ears of corpora- 
tion heads and bankers on the golf 
course. Hammond, Jr. was not asked 
for his resignation or even repri- 


.| manded for the prank. Hammond, 


St. was president of the Mount 


-| Kisco Golf and Country Club. 


Despite his hobnobbing with jazz 
musicians and his hanging out in 
the dives where the men in the 
band and visiting musicians con- 
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sumed gallons of gin and smoked 
“tea” nightly, Hammond never ac- 
quired either of these habits. He 
was always a very conservative 
drinker, although he did not dis- 
approve of others imbibing, and he 
never hesitated to pick up the check 
for dozens of rounds for his friends 
even though he might only have 
had a glass or two of sherry for 
himself. 

Nor is Hammond in any sense 
of the word a jitterbug. He does not 
dance at all himself and looks down 
on that form of life as ‘parasites of 
modern jazz.” 

His searches throughout the coun- 
try for jazz records have rewarded 
him with the largest collection of 
good items in existence. At one time 
he owned over 20,000 records, but 
later weeded most of them out as 
junk or fakes. Now he has more 
than 6,000 disks of what he con- 
siders the finest in true jazz. 

Hammond’s jaunts have also re- 
sulted in discovering and bringing 
before the public otherwise obscure 
talent. If some friend, whose judg- 
ment in these matters he respected, 
told of hearing an outstanding 
pianist in an out-of-the-way Ala- 
bama town, John thought nothing 
of hopping a plane to go down and 
hear for himself. 

When evidence of real talent was 
found, Hammond would bring his 
protege to New York, take him 
around to the recording and radio 
studios and night clubs, and obtain 
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auditions and consequent dates for 
him. 

Count Basie, one of the top-paid 
band leaders of the day, was first 
presented to a: wide and apprecia- 
tive public by John Hammond, as 
were the now famous boogie-woogie 
piano team of Meade Lux Lewis, 
Albert Ammons and Pete Johnson. 
He also had a hand in the presenta- 
tion of many other lesser known, 
and lesser paid, but nonetheless ex- 
cellent jazzmen, whose records are 
listened to by thousands today. 

Hammond was one of the first 
to realize the potentialities of just 
another clarinet player in just an- 
other band by the name of Benny 
Goodman. He had much to do with 
his meteoric rise, and today is not 
only one of Benny's best friends but 
also his brother-in-law. Goodman 
married Hammond's sister, Alice, 
after she divorced George Arthur 


Ship SO. B Washingt 


A NORTHERN NEGRO, who had occasion to see 
Senator Theodore (The Man) Bilbo, race-hating solon from 
Mississippi, in his office in Washington, came away scratch- 
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Victor Duckworth, member of the 
British Parliament. Jazz had made 
another inroad into the Hammond. 
Sloane-Vanderbilt clan. 

John Henry Hammond, Jr., is a 
private in the U. S. army now, at 
present stationed in New Orleans, 
the cradle of jazz. He is 33 years 
old and the father of a two-year. 
old boy named John Paul (after 
Paul Robeson) Hammond. 

Hammond is in the fight to up- 
hold the same democracy he him- 
self always practised. If jazz and 
all of the things that the word im- 
plies-—tolerance, progression—in 4 
word, freedom, is to survive, fascism 
must be obliterated from the face 
of the earth, he feels. 

Jazz is synonymous with America, 
as American as Bourbon whiskey, 
and as potent a factor in our way 
of life. 


ing his head. Meeting a friend later, he remarked: 


“You know, even white folks think Bilbo’s a so-and-so. 
When I was in his office, they had him sitting in a chair 


with a small sign that said “S.O.B.’” 


He never did find out that ‘S.O.B.’ meant Senate Office 


Building rather than what he imagined. 


Jack Atkins 
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ELUCTANCE of white ad- 
R vertisers to use the Negro 
press, stems not alone from 
ignorance: the Negro news- 
paper itself has repeatedly settled 
for a shoddy sensationalism in both 
its editorial and advertising mate- 
tial, lost many readers to the white 
n- I press as a result. Mainly because of 

4 | this, most advertising agencies have 
m § dismissed the medium with a scorn- 
ce | ful glance, never probed its poten- 
tial worth. 

Credit for organizing the Negro 
press as an advertising medium goes 
*y | to the W. B. Ziff Co. (Chicago), 
Y | one-time representative for about 95 
percent of the Negro papers, and 
predecessor to the Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Co. Ziff was, to be sure, try- 
ing to sell space when the going was 
really tough; but too often, in the 
opinion of those close to the field, 
the advertising in his string was 
jazzed up with lucky numbers, 
charm selling, cheap erotic appeal. 

Whatever the case, Ziff-Davis to- 
day retains only a handful of Negro 
papers, shudders slightly at the men- 
tion of these past activities, lucra- 
tive though they were. 
Interstate United Newspapers, 


| Negro newspapers cracking white advertising 
accounts but still get only 2 per cent of total 


Advertising Boom 


Condensed from Tide 


Inc., representatives for over 100 
Negro publications from coast to 
coast, came into the picture 11 years 
ago. It knew well the markets it 
served, had a sincere, two-fold pur- 
pose: to capture major advertising 
accounts, dignify the Negro press 
and benefit its readers in conse- 
quence. Accordingly, Interstate gath- 
ered in some of the best papers in 
the group, set in motion a continu- 
ing study of the consumer markets 
they covered, went after a slice of 
the important advertising appropria- 
tions. At first even cold facts and 
figures failed to break down the ad- 
vertiser’s wariness of the Negro 
market, but gradually this convinc- 
ing presentation is having its effect. 

Some months ago the War Ad- 
vertising Council was getting little 
advertising aid for recruiting Negro 
nurses, but could count on the one 
organization most likely to garner 
support from national advertisers 
through the Negro press: Interstate. 

William G. Black, sales manager 
and assistant vice-president of In- 
terstate, had lined up giant adver- 
tisers before, successfully shot for 
the top on this one: in April Pepsi- 
Cola started using 65 Negro news- 
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papers; Schenley Distillers swung 
into the drive in July with 102 pa- 
pers; in August International Cellu- 
cotton Products joined in to spur 
the enlistment of nursing recruits in 
New Orleans, Norfolk, Richmond, 
and Washington, D. C., where hos- 
pitals are presently geared to train 
Negro nurses. Each company’s ad- 
vertising is illustrated with Negro 
subjects, stressing the advantages 
’ and dignity of the nursing profes- 
sion. 

By last September Negro applica- 
tions for admission to the U. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps were pouring 
in at double the usual clip, mail was 
piling up at the National Nursing 
Council, and the Negro newspaper 
was a step nearer recognition as a 
major advertising medium. 

Naturally, Interstate was gratified, 
saw the national advertiser gaining 
awareness of the value of the Negro 
press. When Cellucotton went all 
out in the campaign, it was ventur- 
ing into the Negro field for the 
first time, at long last was develop- 
ing a Kotex market which had al- 
ways been rather loftily disdained. 

A Howard University grad, Black 
came out with own newspaper while 
still in college, has since held such 
posts as advertising manager of the 
Washington News and the New 
York Amsterdam News, was a 
founder of short-lived Flash maga- 
zine, performed some spectacular 
merchandising exploits for the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. in Harlem before 
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taking over as sales manager at In- 
terstate. Despite this background, 
Black soon learned he had a tough 
job: as recently as 1942 the Ameri- 
can Marketing Assn. blandly set 
Negro spending at $2 billion an- 
nually, less than half the actual 
figure. 

Today, because it has taken the 
trouble to find out, Interstate re- 
liably gauges the Negro population 
at 15 million, puts the yearly con- 
sumer outlay at 7 billions. Since the 
whole subject seems generally re- 
condite, even to government agen- 
cies, these figures often surprise ad- 
vertisers. 

Black, and such able associates as 
Joseph L. Wootton, feel that they 
have something to offer the cream of 
accounts, shoot for them according- 
ly. Their selling presentation hangs 
on no impassioned plea for the bet- 
terment of their race; they drive 
home facts that the advertiser can- 
not afford to ignore. 

Their success is shown by listing 
some of the big advertisers in the 
Interstate chain. 

Food companies have been, and 
still are, the hardest accounts to 
crack, but accurate data on the brand 
consciousness of the Negro is stead- 
ily seeping through: in Harlem, a 
$3,000,000-a-year bread market, 
Bond bread staged a_ systematic 
drive, has made its “soft loaf’ a 
sensational seller, is making a big 
advertising splash in the New York 
‘Amsterdam News to hold its posi- 
tion. 
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Most of the top accounts, though 
easily interested, were wary, only 
signed after putting the Interstate 
papers to a test. Schenley Distillers, 
for example, edged in with a feeler 
campaign in the New Jersey Herald 
News (Newark), was so excited by 
the results that it promptly sched- 
uled other papers. Interstate wel- 
comes this trial procedure, knows 
how to give its customers a mer- 
chandising boost which has inevit- 
ably sold more space. 

Top paper for Chicago’s 400,000 
Negro community, the Chicago De- 
fender, oldest Negro paper in the 
city (circulation: 155,000) while 
not in the Interstate group, pulls 
its share of national advertisers, has 
a big-time news coverage in the 
Atlantic and Pacific war theaters. 

John H. Sengstacke, president 
and general manager of the De- 
fender, is also head man in the 
Negro Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, now has nearly 50 of the 
largest Negro papers in the organi- 
zation. Founded in 1940, the 
NNPA, like Interstate, makes sur- 
veys of the Negro markets, can pre- 
sent arresting facts to advertisers. 
Editorially, the NNPA was the 
whip in easing the first Negro cor- 
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respondent (Harry McAlpin) into 
the White House, maintains three 
correspondents in the overseas news 
pool. 
Excepting the Chicago Defender 
and the Baltimore Afro American, 
Interstate pretty much represents the 
top papers in the group, such as the 
Pittsburgh Courier, Kansas City 
Call, New York Amsterdam News, 
The People’s Voice (New York), 
Washington Tribune, Los Angeles 
Sentinel, and the only two Negro 
dailies: Atlanta World and Dayton 
Bulletin. With this string upping 
all the time, Interstate has plenty of 
selling angles to hammer away on; 
its latest coup, after two years of 
effort, was to break the ice for tes- 
timonial advertising by Negro ar- 
tists: currently the Nehi Corp. is 
pushing its Royal Crown Cola in 
the Negro press with the endorse- 
ment of such celebrities as “Peg 
Leg” Bates, Jimmy Lunceford, “Hot 
Lips” Page and Erskine Hawkins. 

Interstate is on the march, but 
there are still hundreds of impor- 
tant products not offered through 
the Negro press. Negro papers’ 
share in total 1943 newspaper ad- 
vertising tells the story eloquently: 
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J; >> THE NINETEENTH Cen- 
iction actory tury produced Alexandre Du- 
Condensed from Saturday mas, French Negro author, who 
Review Of Literature tossed off some 1,200 published 
By Bennett Cerf works. It is obvious that he 


could not have written them all without assistance, and it is 
notorious that he employed no fewer than a dozen ghosts. 

He founded a fiction factory that is still one of the wonders 
of literature. Most talented of his ghostly collaborators was 
Auguste Maquet, who projected and in part wrote the immortal 
The Three Musketeers. 

It was the genius of Dumas, however, that made the book a 
masterpiece. 

At the height of his remarkable career, the great Alexandre 
is said to have met his son, also a writer, at somebody's dinner 
party, and to have asked a paternal question: “Have you read 
my latest story?” 

“No, sir,” answered Alexandre Dumas fils. “Have you?” ... 

Copyright, Saturday Review of Literature, August 19, 1944 


P. >» SWINGING away from its 
oot ome fo arts characteristic conservative dress, 
Condensed from Associated Negro Press French youth in search of some 
appropriate expression of antici- 
pated liberation turned to the 
American Negro way of doing things by wearing zoot suits and 
jitterbugging. 
The ‘‘zazou haircut’ or “swing haircut” is now a common 
sight on Parisian boulevards. 
The conversion was made when Allied troops advanced within 
a few miles of Paris. Applying the dark-colored powders to 
their white skins which they made universally famous, young 
French women have also been hit by the zoot-suit craze, orig- 
inally popularized by America’s dark-skinned citizens. Their 
zoot-suit attire consists of very long, full trousers or plus fours 
with highly colored blouses. Every zoot-suit girl carries a very 
long, gaily checkered parasol. 
How French youth learned the intricate jitterbug steps still 


By Emile C. Schurmacher 
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remains a mystery. While their German conquerors have gone 
on record as opposed to the dance because of its African touch, 
they have not used any force to discourage its spreading popularity 
in Paris. All of this, with the zoot-suit craze included, is the 
expression of the end of four years of gloom under Nazi domi- 
nation. 

Copyright, Associated Negro Press, August 26, 1944 


f?. >> FROM ONE END of Jo- 
ton fer hannesburg to the other the 
Condensed from World strength of Pieter Nilru was pro- 


verbial. Black as coal at mid- 
night, six feet six, and only 
twenty years old, Pieter could bend iron bars in his massive, ham- 
like hands and perform other feats of strength which would put 


_a professional strongman to shame. 


Tourists would flip silver coins in Pieter’s battered old hat and 
listen intently as the guide who had them in tow told how the 
powerful black man, when a boy, had run wild and lived with 
animals in the Kalahari Desert. There he had been captured by 
an expedition, and brought back to Johannesburg to be reared 
in civilization. 

The truth of the matter was that although Pieter had never 
been out of the city in his life, he heard the guides tell this story 
so often that eventually he, too, began to believe it. 

One day, five years ago, he disappeared, leaving behind all his 
possessions, including the clothes he had been wearing. Police 
searched, but Pieter had vanished as completely as if he had 
dissolved into air. 

A year passed, then another. Occasionally, in the Kruge: 
National Park game sanctuary, Rangers on patrol would come 
upon large, ingeniously contrived traps. Tracks about these 
snares clearly showed that lions had fallen into them, but no 
traces of these animals were ever found. 

Then, three months ago, a Ranger came upon a cave, its en- 
trance so hidden that it had never before been discovered. He 
entered, and to his amazement saw a naked black giant sleeping. 
All around the cave were scattered the bones of lions, cleanly 
picked. 

The Ranger, with gun drawn, awakened the sleeper. It was 
the long missing Pieter Nilru. Clothed and taken back to civil- 
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ization, he was hauled before a judge in Johannesburg, and 
charged with poaching in a game sanctuary. Pieter offered no 
defense other than that he had developed a fondness for lion 
meat while trying to live the life he declared he was shamed 
into leading, by the stories which guides had so often told tourists 
about him. 

Copyright, World, October, 1944 


OWOSSO, a little Michi- 
ily White TF. own gan town of 17,000 whites, has 


Condensed from Chicago Defender two claims to fame: pro-Dewey- 


ism and anti-Negroism. 
See eae It is the home town of Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, Republican nominee for President, and one 
of the few “white supremacy”’ cities in the state. 

Owosso is strictly “lily white” and proud of it. 

New York’s Governor Dewey was born and raised here and 
practically every third Owossoite claims kinship with their favor- 
ite son or says “they knew him when.”’ But even more staunchly 
supported is their claim that they “never allow a Negro to stay 
overnight.” 

With only rare exceptions has this unwritten law been broken 
during the past 40 years. 

Several years back a building had been partially erected by 
two Negro contractors imported from Detroit. When they had 
half-poured the conerete flooring, twilight had fallen. Intending 
to complete the flooring the next morning, they asked their em- 
ployer for overnight sleeping quarters. He consulted the local 
police to see if the Negroes could be “legally protected” if 
trouble arose. 

But the townspeople heard over the grapevine that two Negroes 
were going to stay over night. A mob gathered and threatened 
a riot unless the colored men were turned out of town. The 
employer backed down. Concrete or no concrete he had to 
follow the town’s tradition. 

“Dewey's late forebears played a prominent part in the civic 
and economic development of Owosso,” states a booklet issued 
by the city’s chamber of commerce as a guide to what is called 
the “Friendly City.” 

Copyright, Chicago Defender, August 26, 1944 
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{ Race problem can be solved only 
when U. S. economic problem is solved 


Condensed from PM 


By Irving Brant 


NE of the earlier war pic- 
O tures, The Cross of Lor- 

raine, has a scene in which 

a Nazi sergeant tosses a 
large round loaf of bread into the 
midst of several dozen famished 
French prisoners of war. 


There is a silent, tense pause. 
One man darts toward it, and a 
moment later 40 frenzied prisoners 
are piled up in a maddened writh- 
ing heap. 

A priest forces his way into the 
midst. When they cease to strug- 
gle, he telfis them this is part of 
the Nazi game—to make them hate, 
fight and kill one another. The 
torn loaf is placed on a table, cut 
to bits and divided among all. 

Suppose there had been no one to 
stop this struggle for one loaf where 
10 were needed. Forty Frenchmen 
would then have gone on hating 


IRVING BRANT is a former edi- 
torial writer for the Chicago Sun and 
the author of Dollars and Cents, Storm 
Over The Constitution, and Road to 
Peace and Freedom. 


one another, each man against all 
his neighbors. 

Suppose again that this group of 
prisoners was made up of a dozen 
Gallic Frenchmen, a dozen Jews, 
a dozen Negroes from Senegal. If 
a Jew was the first to reach the loaf, 
anti-Semitism would sweep the hun- 
gty mob. If a Negro reached it first, 
race hatred of white against black 
would be born, among men who 
never felt that hatred before. 

Within a week, if the Nazis con- 
tinued to pursue the game, that 
group of prisoners would be split 
into three hate-filled factions, each 
conspiring how to get for itself, 
and keep the other from getting, 
the food which would not keep 
them all alive. 

There is another war picture, 
Sahara, in which one of the heroic 
figures is a Sudanese Negro of the 
French Army—heroic because he 
first saves his white companions and 
then dies for them. 

Now let us syppose that the di- 
rector of that film changed it to 
make him an evil character, 2 Ne- 
gro soldier who betrayed or de- 
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serted his white comrades. What 
would be the first reaction of the 
average audience? The ignorant, 
the utterly unthinking, would be 
filled with anger against the soldier. 

But every man and woman with 
a spark of intelligence, backed by 
an atom of decent feeling, would 
react with a sense of outrage. Their 
anger would be turned against the 
director for presenting a picture 
not only false to the realities of 
this war, but false to every instinct 
of human decency, and running con- 
svary to the desires of the audience. 

No doubt there is in all races an 
irreducible minimum of persons so 
vicious by nature, or so warped by 
ingrained prejudice, that they never 
can rise above their lowest instincts. 
But what is the larger picture pre- 
sented by this contrast? In my 
opinion, it is the most significant 
fact in the whole field of race re- 
lations. 

On the one hand, we have the 
hatred and strife which exist when 
people of different races compete 
for too little food, too few houses, 
too few jobs. Yet these same peo- 
ple, or others like them, feel an up- 
lift of spirit when they witness or 
share in a partnership of the races 
in some great common undertaking. 

It may be in a motion picture, 
it may be in the actual blood and 
turmoil of battle, it may be in the 
rescue of coal miners from a burn- 
ing mine. But always there is a 
thrill of pleasure and a sense of sat- 
isfaction—a feeling of the fitness 
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of things—when men break over 
the boundaries of race and act in 
the spirit of a common brotherhood. 

Now apply this principle to 
American life. To what extent do 
working and living conditions in 
the U. S. A. promote friendship 
between the races? To what extent 
do they drive them apart and de- 
velop hatred ? 

Surely it is no exaggeration to 
say that the hate-producing condi- 
tions outweigh the others 10 to one. 
May it not be 100 to one? 

A depression throws 15,000,000 
men and women out of work. In- 
stantly, the competition for too few 
pay envelopes becomes a struggle 
between the races. Any working 
Negro, unless he is a servant of un- 
skilled laborer, has “taken a white 
man’s job.” 

Even when there is no depres- 
sion, when jobs are seeking men, 
not men seeking jobs, the feeling 
still is the same. American workers 
live at all times in the valley of 
fear, in the shadow of hunger. The 
breath of American industry, as the 
worker feels it, varies from the hot 
blast of the furnace mouth to the 
cold blast of usemployment, but 
the chill of insecurity is always in 
the air. 

So the white worker builds wind- 
breaks for himself, and one of them 
is racial. A racial fence is built 
around today, to protect tomorrow. 

In our cities, Negro slums crowd 
on white slums, both breeding 
crime, and thus insuring demoniac 
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violence when the competition for 
hovels is matched in intensity by 
other struggles for elbow room. A 
few Negroes, rising out of poverty, 
overleap the white slums and push 
into the congestion of an ill housed 
middle class, bringing race com- 
petition and hatred to a higher 
economic level. 

In the country, especially in the 
rural South, a plantation system 
built on pittance wages comes into 
conflict with the land hunger of 
the farm worker and sharecropper. 
The white landlord, who tends 
more and more to be a corporation, 
fights to keep his laborers, both 
black and white, and knows no way 
to keep them except to keep them 


poor. 

So he denies them the right to 
vote, lest they vote for a govern- 
ment which would help them to 
own a farm. 

He fights their unions, because 
in union there is strength. 

He denies them schooling, for 
in knowledge there is the strength 
of many men. 

He sets Negro against poor white, 
and poor white against Negro, be- 
cause if all the victims of injustice 
got together, and knew what to do, 
they would be able to do it. 

Against this background, project 
the racial platforms of the two po- 
litical parties. 

How pitiably inadequate, even 
through desirable, is the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee, 
working with a pair of tweezers to 
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do the work of 1000 steam shovels. 

How vain and empty is the prom- 
ise to enforce the equal right of 
the races to “‘live, develop and vote” 
under the guarantees of the Con- 
stitution—when our economic sys- 
tem does not allow even the white 
race to live and develop, and the 
poverty of the white man crushes 
the Negro beneath him. 

Of what avail is the promise of 
an anti-lynching law, when life it- 
self is a daily lynching process, not 
only for Negroes, but for millions 
of their white brethren? 


Nevertheless, in the face of these 
10-to-one odds, these odds of a 100 
to one, the two races do live to- 
gether, and their aspirations are 
toward peace. The spiritual basis of 
harmony must be planted deep, and 
in millions who do not know they 
have it. 


Race hatred can be wiped out of 
the U. S. A. Discriminations can be 
ended, Jim Crowism abolished; 
fears, jealousies and race rivalries 
eliminated. But not by writing 
promises in political platforms, not 
by legislative efforts, no matter how 
honest or desirable they may be, 
which are narrowly directed at the 
visible end-products of racial 
rivalry. 

To wipe out race hatred and 
racial discriminations, we must unite 
the races in producing food enough 
for all, housing for all, clothing for 
all, education for all, comfort for 
all, instead of forcing thera to com- 
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pete with one another for less than 
enough. 

Put a white man and a Negro 
soldier in the same shell hole, and 
they will fight together to the last 
breath, sharing their food and water, 
‘and if either is wounded the other 
will risk his life to carry him out. 
But the shell hole must be large 
enough for both. 

The industrial life of America 
must be large enough for both. To- 
day’s jobs and tomorrow’s security 
must be enough for both. The 
products of earth and industry, of 
social life—housing, schooling, play 
space—must satisfy the yearning of 
men and women to live decently, or 
those who have too little will fight 
with those who have still less. 

Negroes are excluded today from 
the construction industry, because 
white men fear their competition 
in a so-called “normal period” — 
which means a period when workers 
are competing for too little work. 
Yet white men and Negroes would 
build houses together, as they fight 
together in battle, if all knew that 
they were building for all, and that 
they need not fear unemployment 
at the end of a boom. 

Half of the issue of racial segre- 
gation lie in the physical pressures 
of overcrowded slums. The other 
half is the product of economic 
fears and of depressed living habits 
which distort body, mind and 

spirit. Build decent houses to shel- 
ter the entire people, and the issue 
of segregation will disappear, not 
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simply because the pressure is re- 
lieved, but because the making of 
one such decision implies the mak- 
ing of many more. 

Housing is but one item in a 
greater choice. One cannot move 
forward 10 per cent, and stop there, 
in choosing between a system in 
which men fight for too little, with 
hate in their hearts, or work for 
their share of abundance. _ 

Consider what the effect would 
be, upon politics in the rural South, 
if the program of the Farm Security 
Administration became so fully es- 
tablished that all accepted it. The 
poll tax would disappear from elec- 
tions by common consent. It is used 
now to keep white and Negro farm 
workers from sending men to Con- 
gress who will help them to become 
self-supporting landowners. Once 
they rise to that economic level, 
nothing is achieved by disfranchis- 
ing them. 

The same principle applies to 
labor unions, not only in politics, 
but in the use of racial discrimina- 
tion to fortify the “haves” against 
the “have nots.” Give skilled work- 
ers stability in their jobs, make 
their future secure, let full produc- 
tion become a safe goal, and there 
no longer will be a racial issue in 
organized labor. 

A President, a Senator or a Rep- 
resentative takes his real stand on 
the rights of minorities when he 
deals with the conversion of indus- 
try from war to peace, with the wel- 
fare of demobilized soldiers and 
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war workers, with public works and 
the FSA, with fascistic schemes to 
wipe out labor unions. It is then 
that they fix the conditions which 
decide whether men shall live to- 
gether in harmony, or be arrayed 
neighbor against neighbor, race 
against race. 

Senate Republicans voted 26 to 
3 for race hatred, 26 to 3 against 
equal opportunities for Negroes, 
when they voted against the Kil- 
gore-Murray bill for full employ- 
ment after the war. Not all knew 
what they were doing. Only the 
Rankins and O’Daniels are consist- 
ent. They want race hatred. They 
favor poverty. 

Promises of equal rights to racial 
and religious groups are worthless 
_scraps of paper unless they are com- 
bined with government policies 
which reduce the causes of racial 
strife and hatred. The voter who 
wants to work effectively for the 
rights of racial minorities must vote 
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for men who will devote them- 
selves to the welfare, as well as the 
rights, of all. 

The choice is between full em- 
ployment, full production, family 
security and racial harmony, on the 
one hand, and the bear-creating 
hate-breeding system of selective 
poverty to which we now dedicate 
ourselves. When we choose the 
former, and put it into effect, the 
race problem in the U. S. A. will 
be settled, and not before. 

There would be little hope of 
escaping disaster, if the race prob- 
lem furnished the only spur to ac- 
tion. But it does not. The same 
changes in our system of private 
enterprise must come—the same 
precisely—if it is to survive the 
economic strains of the next 10 
years. Race hatred is the cancerous 
by-product of a deeper-seated dis- 
ease. Both are curable, but only by 
attacking the disease at its roots. 


Just A Growing Boy 


A PROUD MOTHER walked into the furniture store, 


clutching a small monthly payment. 
placed it on the counter happily. 


The Negro woman 
“Here, ” she said “is the 


last installment on our baby carriage.” 


“That’s fine,” 


“Oh,” said the mother, 


said the clerk, “And how is the baby?” 


“he was drafted last month.” 
Russell Murray 


— 3 
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COLOR CRAZE 


Jim Crow in Reverse. In Phila- 
delphia, the Pyramid Club, a Negro 
civic group, refused to admit Father 
William Jeffries, an Episcopalian 
minister, to membership because he 
is white. 

Justice Not Color Blind. In 
Olney, Md., a Negro mother of six 
children who is also a_ servant 
slapped her employer when she was 
called a “damn nigger.” A judge 
sentenced her to a year in prison. 

Long Live the Confederacy. At 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz., all-Negro 
camp, the fort commander has an 
enormous portrait of General 
Robert E. Lee in his office. Smaller 
ones of President Roosevelt and 
General Marshall are in a_ side 
work room. 

Danger! Darkies! At Whidbey 
Island, Wash., no WAVES are be- 
ing assigned because there are 400 
Negro sailors at the station, a Navy 
communication says. 

Sex Equality? In Cheraw, S. C., 
a Negro woman unable to pay a 
court fine was put on the chain 
gang with male prisoners. 

Without a Song. In New York, 
the Equity Life Insurance Co. or- 
dered evicted a former Metropoli- 
tan Opera soprano because she 
taught singing to Negro students in 
an apartment rented from the in- 
surance company. 
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By Richard Burns 


The Good Earth? 1n Chicago, 
a cemetery refused to allow burial 
of a Chinese merchant next to his 
wife who died 25 years ago. Twenty 
years ago the cemetery changed 
their policy to “Caucasians only.” 

Primary Price. In Cameron, 


Tex., a Negro agricultural agent | 


was beaten up and fired from his 
job because he voted in the Demo- 
cratic primary. 

Fashions in Lily White. In 
Norfolk, Va., big department 
stores refuse to sell higher priced 
merchandise to Negro women be- 
cause wealthy white patrons wear 
the same exclusive brand. 

‘Say It with Prejudice.’ In Los 
Angeles, the Telegraph Delivery 
Service for sending flowers by wire 
refused to allow a Negro florist to 
join. 

Add Ads. In Fredericksburg, 
Va., a white seafood cafe advertises 
with a big, blazing Neon sign, 
“White Only.” 

Crime Wave. 
a white bus driver reported he was 
robbed of $100 by two Negroes. 
Police investigated and found the 
missing money in the driver’s own 
car. 

Thanks for the Memory. In 
Venezuela, which won its inde- 
pendence with the aid of the black 
republic of Haiti, all Negro mi- 
grants are barred. 


In Washington, 
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{ Negro football stars 
abound in Big Ten 


Condensed from Chicago Daily News 


By Francis J. Powers 


EGROES, long prominent 
1] as record breakers in 

Western Conference track, 

will play important roles in 
the successes of several Big Ten 
football teams this autumn. 

Over the last 25 years there have 
been many fine Negro players in 
the Big Ten but the current crop 
is larger and more promising than 
in almost any previous season. 

Greatest of Big Ten Negro play- 
ets in the past undoubtedly was 
Duke Slater, the Chicago attorney, 
who played tackle for Iowa just 
after World War I. Although the 
late Howard Jones developed sev- 
eral All-American tackles at Yale, 
Syracuse and Southern California, 
he always rated Slater his best. 

Now Slater’s prominence as a 
tackle is challenged by Bill Willis, 
the 220-pound Ohio Stater, who for 
60 yards can outrun almost every 
back on the Buckeye squad. Pow- 
erful as he is fast and smart to 
all the tricks of his position, Willis 
undoubtedly is one of the two or 
three greatest tackles in the country 


and a certain candidate for All- 
American honors. 

Two Negro youngsters who will 
bid for prominence across the sea- 
son are Buddy Young of Illinois 
and Gene Derricotte of Michigan. 
The nation’s champion 100-yard 
dash man, Young was almost the 
entire offense last season when 
Wendell Phillips High School raced 
to the Chicago Public League cham- 
pionship. Not only a great run- 
ner, Young is a handy punter and 
will do some of the kicking for 
Illinois in addition to carrying the 
ball from right half in Ray Eliot's 
T-formation. 

Although Derricotte is only five- 
nine and 170 pounds, he has won 
the tailback position at Michigan. 
Derricotte was an All-State at De- 
fiance, Ohio, in a season when 
Buckeye high schools produced an 
unusual crop of great backs. 

Michigan has another promising 
Negro in Bob Mann, a 180-pound 
end who comes from New Bern, 
N.C. Although Mann missed Mich- 
igan’s long summer practice, he has 
caught the eye of Benny Ooster- 
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baan, the Wolverine end coach, and 
is being groomed for extensive play. 
If Mann succeeds, then Michigan 
may have a flashy Negro pass com- 
bination since Derricotte is one of 
the best passers on the squad. 

Illinois has two other Negro 
backs, who'll share time with Young 
at right half. In Paul Patterson 
from Aurora, the Illini have a 
youngster who can pass and punt 
as well as do a creditable job of 
running. Then there is Don John- 
son, who played with Young at 
Wendell Phillips, who also is a 
right half and good runner. 

When Ohio State is in a tight 
defensive spot, Coach Carroll Wid- 
does probably will call on Matt 
Brown for help. Matt was second 


P. lonty Of Kidneys 


string fullback last season and de. 
spite his lack of weight will get 
frequent chances to spill Ollie Cline 
this fall. Brown is only a fair run. 
ner, but he likes to tackle and sizes 
mean nothing when he’s in pursuit 
of a hostile ball packer. 

Slated to play the same important 
guard for Indiana he filled so well 
last year, is J. C. “Rooster” Cof- 
fee. Coffee not only is a good foot- 
ball technician but is the kid who 
keeps the Hoosiers always in good 
humor and sparked for fast play. 

From this crop may come another 
Slater or Paul Robeson or Fritz 
Pollard and at the least one or two 
will be prominent candidates for 
All-Conference honors when the 
final ratings are complete. 


AFTER AN ABSENCE of many years, an old 
Southern Negro returned to his home town and dropped 
in at a doctor's office seeking relief from an “ailment.” 
The physician ran down a long list of questions about the 
old man’s health, and finally inquired, “How are your 


kidneys?” 


The patient brightened perceptibly and answered in a 
proud voice, “Well, Doc, they is all grown up now and 
most of ’em married and got families.” 


Ralph Washington 
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of four famous musicians 


{ How race bias affected careers 


IN THE 


Bandstand 


Condensed from Esquire 
As Told To Leonard Feather 


LETCHER HENDERSON, 
ae veteran arranger, pianist and 
bandleader: 

I've seen Jim Crow from 
both sides—as a colored member of 
a white band, and as an employer 
of white men in my own colored 
band. 

When I played piano with Benny 
Goodman in 1939 I never ran into 
any trouble. The only problem oc- 
curred in Beverly Hills, where I 
couldn’t find a home and was forced 
to live thirteen miles away from 
where the band was working. 

Later, when I had my own band, 
a couple of white boys wrote to me 
asking for a job. Well, if a man 
can read my music and play it right, 
I don’t care if he’s an Eskimo. 

My union card doesn’t tell me 
who and who not to hire. Between 
that, and the manpower shortage, 
and the fact that I felt it would be 
a nice gesture of reciprocity toward 
men like Benny Goodman and 


Charlie Barnet who've hired colored 
musicians, I thought it was a good 
idea. I hired an alto player and a 
guitarist who were with the band 
for a while and we didn’t have any 
difficulties. Later on, after they'd 
left, two other white boys joined 
me, a seventeen-year-old trombonist 
named Bob Calese and a young 
trumpet player, Tony de Nardi. 

A little while later the band went — 
South. All through Georgia and 
Texas there were no incidents. Then 
we went to Chattanooga to play a 
date. The first part of the evening 
we did a concert, then they closed 
the curtain while the chairs were 
being pulled away for a dance. 

Then the cops came in. They said 
if I played for the white dancers 
with these two boys in my band, 
there’d be trouble. Some of the 
white spectators got to hear about 
this and walked out in disgust ; they 
said there was a war going on and 
we were supposed to be fighting 
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against that kind of intolerance. 

Later on a white promoter booked 
me to play a colored dance in Bir- 
mingham. When he saw my white 
musicians arrive he said, “Now 
you've done it. We'll have a riot.” 
But the Negro spectators applauded 
and bought tickets. 

When I refused to play without 
the white boys, this promoter sent 
for the police. The police came in 
and called the sergeant at head- 
quarters. The sergeant called the 
mayor. The mayor called the district 
attorney. 

Finally word came through that 
if they stopped me from playing 
I’d have a case for a lawsuit. So 
. then they let me play. The next 
night they made the white musicians 
put dark brown powder on their 
faces! 

The only time I had to go on and 
play without the two ofay boys was 
once in Miami, where they sent spe- 
cial police to the date who made 
me call up the local white union 
head. 

There was a lot of fuss and later 
on the case went to Petrillo, who 
called me back and said if I ever 
ran into any trouble like that again 
I should let him know, as he 
wouldn’t stand for it. 

Once we got out of the South 
we all felt at home again and there 
was no problem at all. And those 
white boys took a fine attitude; 
the whole time they were in the 
South they traveled in the Jim 


October 


Crow coaches with us even if they 
were crowded in there like sar. 
dines, rather than be separated from 
the rest of the band. 

Yes, Jim Crow caused me a few 
headaches, but I managed to make 
a little progress fighting it, and 
there’s a lot of satisfaction in that. 


EDDY WILSON, pianist 
and bandleader, formerly 
with Benny Goodman: 

It was Jim Crow, curious- 
ly enough, that caused me to go 
into the music business in the first 
place. 

I studied at Tuskegee Institute 
and was a qualified linotype opera- 
tor, but when I left there and was 
ready to get a job, I found out that 
the A.F.L. Printers’ Union at that 
time was Jim Crow, and it was al- 
most impossible for a Negro printer 
to get linotype work with any of 
the big newspapers. 

Well, I was only a mediocre pian- 
ist who happened to love music, 
but there was nothing left for me 
except to turn to music as a career. 

The whole time I was with 
Benny Goodman’s Quartet, from 
1935 -to 1939, there was no signi- 
ficant trouuble. I lost some movie 
work when they wanted me to do 
the recording for a musical sequence 
in Big Broadcast of 1936 but have 
a white musician substitute for me 
when they shot the pictures. I re- 
fused to do that. 

The following year Benny made 
Hollywood Hotel for Warners and 
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they did photograph the Quartet, 
with all of us wearing the same 
uniform and no suggestion of seg- 
regation. But the scene was shot 
in such a way that they could cut 
it out in movie houses down South. 

When I got a big band together 
in 1939 I found out more about 
how Jim Crow works against musi- 
cians. They had an equal rights law 
in Pennsylvania, and promoters 
were scared to hire colored bands 
because it might attract Negro 
patrons and they'd be risking law 
suits by refusing them admittance. 

That means that where a white 
band doing a road tour out of New 
York could break it up into short, 
convenient transportation jumps, a 
colored band could not break the 
journey until it got to Pittsburgh, 
the first town large enough to hold 
a strictly colored dance. 

Of course, the biggest handicap 
is in radio. A lot of the best loca- 
tions with network wires, like the 
Astor and the Pennsylvania and 
the New Yorker Hotel, don’t hire 
Negro bands, and the commercial 
radio shows are almost entirely im- 
possible because the sponsors are 
afraid their product would be boy- 
cotted by white Southerners if they 
hired a colored outfit. 


T LIPS PAGE, trumpeter, 
and bandleader: 

The first thing Jim Crow 

does here in America is to 


limit your earning power. That’s 
practically an open-and-shut case. 


But that’s only one aspect of it. 
In addition it cuts off the avail- 
ability of certain things you could 
learn through study. 

Only some parts of the musica! 
circle are liberal, while the general 
public is not so at all. The public 
likes to hear us play all right, but 
it thinks of us principally as enter- 
tainers. It rarely gives any attention 
to the problems of how we live, 
how much money we make in com- 
parison to whites in similar jobs. 
There are these and lots of other 
smaller things. 

It’s Jim Crow all the way down 
the line. And the funny part of it 
is that the Negro has no problem, 
since the white man created it and 
sustains it. 

I say leave good music alone 
and it will be happy and good. I 
think people are the same way and 
would act differently if they were 
not hemmed in by a lot of taboos. 


C. HIGGINBOTHAM, 
trombonist now with Red 
Allen: 

There isn’t a Negro living 
in America, whether it’s in the 
South or up North, who isn’t af- 
fected by Jim Crow. In the case of 
a student of music in the South, 
there aren’t enough good schools 
open to Negroes. In the North con- 
ditions are better, of course, and 
most of the schools accept Negroes 
freely. 

However, I've experienced race 
prejudice in other forms; in hous- 
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ing, traveling, restaurants, hotel ac- 
commodations. 

Colored musicians have discour- 
aging experiences in the symphony 
and opera fields, too; and in writ- 
ing music, a Negro has to have a 
name before most bands will play 
his tunes; often he’s forced to sell 
his tune outright for a small sum. 
It’s not easy to get into A.S.C.A.P. 
either; you have to wait and try 
a considerably longer time than 
most white song writers. 

But in spite of all the stupid 
and petty irritations of Jim Crow- 


ing classes of Negroes in general, 
and after all the musician is just a 
man seeking to earn a living. But 
it can truly be said that music has 
done great things to break down 
race prejudice. 

I look forward to the time when 
musicians like myself will be able 
to play in all the large hotel rooms 
and ballrooms, when my wage scale 
will be on the same level with that 
of white musicians in the same 
talent bracket and where I won't 
have to miss out on prestige and 


| | 


ism, the Negro people have made money by being forced to play | ™! 
where no broadcasting can be done. 
As a musician, I’ve been able to And I look forward to the time y 

escape some of the insults of Jim when the Negro musician will not 
Crow, though by no means all of have to play in places where mem- : 
them. The tactics of segregation bers of his own race are excluded " 
and discrimination affect all work- as patrons. . 
pl 
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Starting Fem Scratch Ww 
A YOUNG NEGRO BRIDE walked into a drug | m 

store and approached the clerk timidly. 

“That baby tonic you advertise. Does it really make | ¢ 
babies bigger and stronger?” b 
“We sell a lot of it,” said the druggist, “and we've e 
never had a complaint.” “ 


“Well, I'll buy a bottle of it,” said the bride after a | 4 
moment, and went out. In five minutes she was back. h 
She leaned over the counter and whispered to the drug- 
gist: “Just one thing more—who takes it—my husband 


or me?” Alvin James 


SUCCESS STORY 


{ Ex-fighter Pack packs punch 
as ballad writer 


Prather be Pane | 


Condensed from United Press 


UT OF the land of shattered 
QO heavyweight dreams comes 

brown-skinned Lorenzo Pack 

with his right eye gone and 
with the muscles of his right arm 
severed by the knife of a distant 
relative, to write sentimental bal- 
lads for America. 

The Brill Building in New York, 
which happened to be the club- 
house for Jacobs Beach, also con- 
tains the offices of a flock of music 
publishing companies. 

Hence it was that the boxing 
writer, meeting Lorenzo Pack in 
the elevator, asked, “Are you start- 
ing a comeback, too?” The big 
Negro replied, “Yes—but on the 
wings of song. I’m a songwriter 
now.” 


Lorenzo Pack of Detroit, who in 
the middle 1930's gave promise of 
becoming heavyweight champion 
of the world, has risen from the 
canvas as a boxer and started along 
the glory road as a composer of 
heart songs. 


Lorenzo, teamed with his pal 
Milton Nelson, has written “Miss 
Sally Sue,” which the Andrews Sis- 
ters soon will record. Pack and Nel- 
son got the idea for this piece while 
attending a Madison Square Garden 
fight one night. They saw an at- 
tractive brown-skinned gal in the 
crowd. Pack said, “That gal is pipin’ 
hot.”” Nelson flung back, “Who’s 
pipin’ hot?” and Pack reached into 
the clouds of cigar smoke and re- 
plied, ‘‘Miss Sally Sue.” 

That’s the screwball fashion in 
which most popular songs are born, 
according to Pack, who recently re- 
turned from Hollywood where he 
has been “ghost writing.’”” Now he 
wants personal recognition for the 
songs he turns out. 

Pack got personal recognition as 
a fighter. He was recognized as a 
prominent contender for the heavy- 
weight championship. He battled 
through 83 professional bouts, he 
says, featured by 77 knockout vic- 
tories. In 1935, for example, he 
registered nine straight kayoes and 
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was mentioned in the same breath head. He had saved some of his 
with Joe Louis. ring earnings. He teamed with 
But on Sept. 28, 1937, he fought Henry Armstrong, former triple 
Tony Galento at Philadelphia. Pack champion, to write and sell “My 
suffered an eye injury that became Moment Supreme.” Then he teamed 
increasingly troublesome until he with Milton Nelson to turn out 
lost the sight of the eye in an opera- “Give Me a Kiss, Miranda.” 
tion. He retired in 1942, at the age The 200-pound Negro concluded: 
of 25. “There is no explanation for ( 
Fortunately he had concentrated song writing. But people who 
on music during his high school should know say I have a flair for - 
days in Detroit, where he played it. And I'd rather be a great song 
both the violin and the drums—and writer than heavyweight champion, ” 
always was composing songs in his At least I’ve got to say that now.” be 
tic 
m 
D 
be 
N 
The Protec Of Preaching 
FRANK SIMPSON, colored New York State em- te 
ployee who is in charge of baggage when Gov. Dewey Ww 
moves about, was with the Dewey entourage recently on a b 
weekend trip to Danbury, Conn., where the Republican b 
nominee made a speech. 
Simpson attended a local church on Sunday, where l 
friends met him and slipped word to the pastor that one | A 
of the Dewey party was in the audience. Called on fora | 
few remarks, Simpson demonstrated a close acquaintance P 
with the Bible, and was given a hearty reception by the ri 
congregation. When the plate was passed, he dropped = 
in $5. ra 
Later, he told one of the governor's secretaries about b 
the incident. I 
“That's fine, Frank,’’ he was assured. “You'll be a big . 
help with the colored vote.” d 
“I'm glad to hear it,” beamed Simpson. “And could 
I put the five dollars on my expense account?” 
Bascom N. Timmons, Chicago Sun 


{ CIO fight on race prejudice carries on 
tradition of Jefferson and Lincoln 


Condensed from Chicago Times 


By Carl Sandburg 


Te MOST extensive propa- 
ganda job being done in 
this country at this time, 

aimed against race discrimi- 
nation and religious prejudice, is to 
be found in the publications of the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and their circulations reaching 
millions of their members. 

When the race riots broke out in 
Detroit last year it was significant 
beyond words that thousands of 
Negroes, working alongside of 
white men in war plants and fac- 
tories had no trouble and production 
was not interrupted for a moment 
by reason of racial clashes and 
bloodshed. 

This was partly because the 
United Automobile Aircraft and 
Agricultural Workers of America 
has adopted and carried through a 
policy of cooperation and good-will 
rather than discrimination and hate 


CARL SANDBURG is probably the 
best known living American poet today. 
His most recent work was The People 
Yes. He is also considered the fore- 
most authority on Lincoln and has 
done monumental work in this field. 


between the races and nationalities. 

When overanxious and hypersen- 
sitive defenders of white supremacy 
in Congress stopped the War De- 
partment from sending troops a lit- 
tle 10-cent paper-covered book by 
two scientists, The Races of Man- 
kind, the weekly official journal of 
the UAW began serial publication 
of the little book so their readers 
might know. 

A standard pamphlet of the last 
two years, used in the organizing 
work of the CIO, has gone to mil- 
lions of readers, titled The C. I. O. 
and the Negro. 

Those who wish to stress the al- 
liance in the present campaign of 
the Communists and the CIO in 
support of Roosevelt would be his- 
torically correct, and at no time in 
the future berated inacculate or 
blundering, if they should point to 
one basic resemblance of Commu- 
nist Soviet Russia and the Ameri- 
can CIO. 

Both make war on anti-Semitic 
elements and on Negro haters. 

Both have adopted the principle 
that discrimination and exclusion— 
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with enmity, rancor, hate and spite 
between racial groups—bring mul- 
tiple evil results and work against 
health, unity, strength and effici- 
ency of organization. 

The special nature of good-will as 
between races, requisite to a last- 
ing peace between nations, is to be 
found operating in a curious and 
notable way in Soviet Russia and in 
the CIO. 

With race hate out, any organiza- 
tion can do better work whether it 
is a local plasterers’ union or a hud- 
dle of international delegates trying 
to come out of a sick dream termed 
world war. 

Such a thesis underlines a publi- 
cation named Ammunition, pub- 
lished by the UAW and given wide 
circulation by the Political Action 
Committee of the CIO. 

We don’t know and Gallup 
couldn’t tell us nor Elmer Roper, 
how many voters were influenced 
toward political action and practical 
vote-getting by two pages that ran 
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in the July issue of Ammunition. 

Titled ‘Fallacies of Prejudice on 
Race and Religion,” it gave in one 
column what “they,” meaning hat- 
ers and bigots, say about Jews, 
Negroes, Catholics. In a parallel 
column stood the answers. Here is 
no “hatchet job.” Here is no spirit 
of smear. 

The facts that should be making 
against prejudice are plain, simple, 
clean, straightaway, persuasive. 

Those who assess blame on the 
CIO for this and that, must, to be 
fair and equitable, put on the cred- 
it side the job it has done in this 
time of crisis against religious prej- 
udice and racial discrimination. 

It is one of the nicest things to 
look at in the present American 
scene. 

It is living up to some of the 
human gleams in the traditions of 
Roger Williams, Charles Carrol of 
Carrolton, Thomas Jefferson, A. 
Lincoln and that majestic old hobo, 
Walt Whitman. 


A Matter Of Policy 


IN THE 80's and 90’s in the South, many Negro 
barber shops catered to an exclusive white patronage. This 
business is now handled in white operated shops. 

However, two of the largest Negro insurance companies 
were started with Negro capital amassed in barber shops 


for whites. 


Herndon’s in Atlanta started the Atlanta Life 


Insurance Company and John Merrick, who operated a 
white shop in Durham, N. C., was the founder and first 
president of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


Albon Holsey, Chicago Defender 
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sit tight, refrain from throw- 

ing brass weights at Phila- 

delphia’s Liberty Bell, keep a 
cool brain along with a warm heart, 
and thank God for the privilege of 
living at a time when every indi- 
vidual, no matter how high is the 
wall of prejudice, can do something 
for the betterment of his race and 
of his nation. 

I should not need to be one of 
William Saroyan’s characters to say 
this. My common sense will tell it 
to me. And there are two things 
about which I should not allow 
myself to become discouraged. 

First of all, I should not become 
upset because of the vast and abys- 
mal ignorance of the great major- 
ity of white people in this country 


YG: I WERE a Negro, I should 


REV. JOHN LAFARGE is editor of 
the national Catholic weekly, America 
and author of The Race Question and 
The Negro. 


ff IF I WERE A NEGRO ff 


{ Noted Catholic editor urges Negroes 
not to be discouraged by their plight 


No Defeatism 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Rev. John LaFarge 


as to what the great majority of 
Negroes want, need and consider 
worth while working for. Getting 
upset over this will bring me no- 
where. But recognizing the sheer 
fact of this widespread ignorance 
will be a challenge to me to get 
busy, in whatever way I can find at 
hand, and do all I can to get the - 
truth over to them. 

I should not be so much con- 
cerned about the traditionally and 
violently prejudiced as about the or- 
dinary masses of people, who have 
fairly good will today, but may be- 
come swayed by agitators and race- 
baiters tomorrow. My efforts would 
range all the way from personal 
conversation to support of organ- 
ized efforts, especially in the imme- 
diate community, to bring the truth 
to my white neighbors. ; 

I should also not be discouraged 
by the alarm shown by so many 
white people when the Negro tries 
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to establish his right to get what he 
needs. Here, again, I have a big job 
and a constant job, but by no means 
an impossible job, to prove to the 
rest of the world that when the 
Negro is guaranteed his rights— 
as a citizen, as a service man, as a 
church member, as a worker or 
union member—that guarantee is 
not something that works to his 
benefit alone, but it works to the 
benefit of all citizens, without ex- 
ception. I must be broad enough to 
see this myself ; I must be persistent 
enough to make others see it as well. 

To take a concrete instance. The 
proposed congressional commission 
for a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Committee is not for the 
benefit of the minority groups 
alone. It is for the good of the na- 
tion as a whole. 

Finally, if I were a young Negro 
today, I should prepare myself for 
the best future in the post-war tech- 
nological field, unless I had marked 


The Melting Pot Melts 


DIGEST 


talent and inclination for some other 
career. This field might be agrarian, 
or it might be industrial, but 
whatever field I choose, I must 
struggle for the finest technical de. 
velopment, quite regardless of 
whether the field is now open to 
Negro employment or not. 

My self-development will not be 
technical skills alone, it will in- 
clude sound trade-unionism, cooper- 
ative techniques and _ philosophy, 
and an inner spiritual development 
to correspond. The present position 
of the Negro in the United States 
is conditioned by the white man’s 
attitudes; but the future of the 
American Negro is in the hands of 
the Negro himself. Save, in the 
hour of prayer, when I ask for 
strength and light from the Source 
of all true manhood, let not those 
hands be folded, but let them be 
alert to seize every opportunity, 
even before opportunity presents 
itself. 


A MARINE lieutenant who had been on the U.S. transport 
which brought the Australian wives and sweethearts of U.S. G.I. 
Joes 6,000 miles from their Down Under homes to meet theit 
in-laws, told one Aussie’s tragic story: 

When he spoke to her one day aboard ship, she had said to 
him, “You shouldn’t be speaking to me, you know,” explained 
that her compatriots shunned her because she had married a 


Negro soldier. 


Bound for his family in the deep South, she had thought until 
then that things would be different in the “melting pot of the 


new world.” 


Time 


{ Negroes perform herculean 
tasks at French front 


John Henry 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


By Lewis 


F YOU GO out onto the 
ships in Cherbourg Harbor 


you look down into the 

cavernous holds of Liberty 
ships and see the amazing miscel- 
lany of supplies that keep an army 
going being unloaded by colored 
soldiers. 

You see colored soldiers rigging 
the crates onto the swarms of 
“ducks” that chug back and forth, 
and colored soldiers driving those 
weird amphibious craft—boats with 
a spare tire on deck—out of the 
water, up a ramp and away. 

Colored soldiers man winches as 
the ungainly L. S. T. maneuver 
their way up to the tracks across 
which flat cars are transferred di- 
rectly to the French railway lines. 
And you see thousands of black 
faces behind the steering wheels of 
the endless convoys of trucks, 
tanks, trailers, gun carriages and 
weapons carriers which make the 
front line advances possible. 

The official figure is that nine per 


LEWIS GANNETT is the former 
book editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, now a war correspondent in 
France. 


Gannett 


cent of the American troops in 
France are colored, which is close 
to the proportion of the civilian 
population at home, but in Nor- 
mandy it looks like more—a lot 
more. 

Negro units handle the silvery 
barrage balloons that protect the 
landing beaches, and have been 
handling them since D Day. They 
are stringing telephone wires 
throughout liberated France. 

They drive the fire trucks armed 
with foam-smothering chemicals 
which are sometimes the only in- 
dication to a layman that a gaso- 
line or ammunition dump is just 
behind a hedgerow. 

American Negroes are doing the 
double-quick job of building base 
hospitals behind the front. They 
mount anti-aircraft batteries. Their 
field artillery units are at the front, 
and they guard German prisoners. 

One sometimes suspects that an 
officer with an anthropological sense 
of humor selected the coal-black 
boys who, with rifles on their shoul- 
ders, march as guards beside the 
straggling lines of tired Herrenvolk 
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prisoners that you see everywhere 
on the French roads. 

Afro-American soldiers 
mount guard over the gangs of 
Germans who have voluntered—for 
extra pay—to do pick and shovel 
work about the base hospitals and 
to clear the rubble-covered roads of 
St. Lo and other heavily bombarded 
towns. 

I spent three days on a tour of 
inspection that covered some 500 
miles in various sectors of France 
with Brigadier General Benjamin 
Davis, the only colored general in 
the American Army, and his aide, 
Major Homer B. Roberts, of Chi- 
cago. General Davis, incidentally, 
is the father of Lieutenant Colonel 
Benjamin O. Davis jr., who gradu- 
ated tenth in his class at West 
Point and is now in command of a 
fighter group of four air squadrons 
on the Italian front. 

General Davis entered the United 
States Army in 1896 and has been 
in it ever since. He has a long, 
strong memory, and in virtually 
every encampment he recognizes 
officers—and occasionally non-coms 
—with whom he has served in 
China or the Philippines, on the 
Mexican border or in one of sev- 
eral dozen American camps. 
Colonel Clarence W. Richmond, 


of Silver Springs, Md., who has 
under his command ninety-five col- 
ored and seventeen white motor 
transport companies, has skin of a 
different color from General Da- 
vis’s, and when he told a couple of 
hundred of his colored G.I.’s as- 
sembled to greet General Davis that 
he served under the general’s com- 
mand in the 9th Cavalry in the 
Philippine Islands during the World 
War, you could see in the men’s 
faces how much good it did them 
to hear him say it. 

“I am proud of what your officers 
have told me about you,” the gen- 
eral said in his fatherly way. “Your 
record is good—good all around.” 
(That was one of several colored 
units which, contrary to some ex- 
pectations, had not had a single 
case of venereal disease since they 
landed in France. One doctor said 
to me, “The only V. D. case we've 
had in this camp was a German 
prisoner.”’) 

And the general went on to sug- 
gest to some of the units, which in- 
cluded men cited for action under 
fire, that the very brilliance of their 
record made them marked men, 
that the people at home were watch- 
ing them and that he expected them 
to maintain their record all the way 
to Berlin. 


ANXIOUS to get a tight-fisted, 
well-heeled, wealthy Negro business 
man in his congregation, a Negro 
preacher approached the man’s wife 
on the subject. 

“I understand your husband is a 
moral man,” began the preacher. 
The wife just shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“Well, anyway, he keeps the Sab- 
bath, doesn’t he,” continued the 
churchman. 

“My husband,” quietly explained 
the wife, ‘keeps everything he lays 
his hands on.” 

Russell Johns 

A PREACHER was trying to im- 
press on his flock the heat and fury 
of hell. “You've all seen molten 
lead running out of a furnace, 
haven’t you?” 

“Amen,” the congregation an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

“Well, they use the stuff for ice 
cream in the place I’m speaking of.” 

Tidings 

THE COLORED PREACHER, 
faced with a delicate situation, ex- 
pressed himself in this way: “Now, 
the departed Brother wasn’t what 
you'd rightly call a good Christian ; 
but he was what you'd call a re- 
spected sinner.” 


Religious Telescope 


MAKING the rounds in his 
parsonage, a Negro pastor arrived 
at the Lee home and found Mr. 
Lee home in the middle of the day. 
Thinking he would embarrass Lee, 
he asked: “Is your wife dependent 
on you, Lee?” 

“She sure is,” came the reply. “If 
I didn’t rustle around and get all 
that washing for her, my wife 
would starve to death.” 

Norman Ward 


A COLORED church congrega- 
tion had met to pray for rain to 
release a long dry spell. The preach- 
er looked severely at his flock and 
said: 

“Brothers and Sisters, you all 
know why we are here. Now what 
I want to know is—where are your 
umbrellas?” 


Pittsburgh-National Water Journal 
TWO NEGRO MINISTERS 


were comparing notes. “I have three 
hundred and odd members in my 
congregation,” said one. 

“I have over four hundred, all 
odd,” replied the other. 


Religious Digest 
A COLORED preacher was hear- 


ing the confession of a young man. 
In the middle of it he stopped the 
young sinner, saying: “Wait a min- 
ute, young man, wait a minute. You 
ain’t confessin’—you’s braggin’.” 
Paine Field, Ace-Pursuiter 
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By Sidney Hillman 


Political Action Committee 

and the CIO-PAC, being non- 

partisan organizations, do not 
view the 1944 elections as merely a 
question of Roosevelt versus Dew- 
ey. The issue, as we see it, is 
Progress vs. Reaction, Hope vs. De- 
spair, Full Employment vs. Depres- 
sion, Enduring Peace vs. Chaos and 
World War III. 

We are unreservedly committed 
to Progress which to us means the 
steady enlargement of opportuni- 
ties for the social, economic and 
cultural development of the com- 
mon man. 

In this election we are supporting 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt because 


Speci NATIONAL Citizens’ 
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he is the spearhead of the progres- 
sive movement and has demonstra- 
ted his qualifications for leadership 
in war as well as in peace. Under 
his leadership we can look forward 
to a speedy and decisive military 
victory and to the establishment of 
the kind of peace which will mean 
justice and security for all the peo- 
ples of this world. Only through 
such a peace can we hope to avert 
the chaos, confusion and unemploy- 
ment which inevitably fosters war. 

This is no ordinary election. The 
decision to be reached on November 
7 will in a large measure determine 
the course of future history and will 
intimately affect the lives of all of 
us. It is for this reason that organ- 
ized labor and the liberal forces 
have united to assure the election of 
Roosevelt and Truman and a pro- 
gressive Congress. 

We believe that during his three 
terms, President Roosevelt has dem- 
onstrated his devotion to the cause 
of the common man regardless ol 
race, color, creed or national origin. 
His whole program of social reform 
has advanced the status of the work- 
ing men and women, has given 
them new hope, has made them ap- 
preciate their own potentialities, and 

Continued on Page 54 
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Dewey : 


By Rep. Clare Boothe Luce 


HE BEST FRIEND of the 
ao Negro is the party 

which has committed itself to 

positive action to improve the 
position of American Negroes. On 
the record, this is the Republican 
Party. 

The worst enemy of the Ameri- 
can Negro is the party which hypo- 
critically seeks his support and, at 
the same time, betrays him to the 
advocates of “White Supremacy.” 
Plainly, this is the Democratic Party. 

The Republican Party, in its 1944 
platform, pledges itself to ‘an im- 
mediate Congressional inquiry” into 
the discrimination against Negroes 
which is being practiced in the 
armed services. All colored people 
and most white people know that 
the position of Negroes in the arm- 
ed forces, under the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief, is a disgrace to 
our democracy. Segregation, Jim- 
Crowism and downright abuse of 
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colored people are practiced far 
more in certain branches of the 
armed forces than anywhere in civ- 
ilian life. 

Aware of this blot on our war 
effort, I introduced a measure, H. 
Resolution 476, last spring which 
called for just such an inquiry as 
the Republican platform pledges. 
But my resolution has been pigeon- 
holed by the House Rules Commit- 
tee, dominated by Democrats, and 
including six Southern Congress- 
men. 

The Republican platform has also 
come out strongly and clearly for 
effective legislation against lynch- 
ing. It not only condemns all forms 
of racial and religious prejudice in 
American life, it offers concrete 
proposals to combat the results of 
such prejudice. 

The Democratic platform admits 
that racial and religious minorities 
have right to live.’”” How gen- 
erous! It must console the Negro 
to know that the Democrats con- 
cede him the right to breath. They 
also in their platform concede the 
Negroes the right to “develop” and 
to “vote equally with all citizens.” 
Also very generous, considering 
that these rights were granted to the 
Negroes by a Republican Proclama- 
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tion of Emancipation and the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments, more than _ seventy- 
five years ago. It adds that “‘Con- 
gtess should exert its full Constitu- 
tional powers to protect these 
rights.” Very interesting in view of 
the fact that it is the Southern Dem- 
ocratic element in Congress itself, 
which has most of the time denied 
the Negro the protection of his 
Constitutional Rights. 

The Democratic platform does 
not anywhere mention the Negro by 
name, but by indirection it comes 
out for the maintenance of the 
status quo for Negroes in this coun- 
try. For the poll-tax is perfectly 
constitutional and, without the 
enactment of legislation, lynching 
will continue unabated. The Demo- 
cratic platform deprives the Negroes 
even of hope. In fact, the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1944 is the 
greatest triumph for Southern re- 
actionaries since the second Battle 
of Bull Run. 

But we must remember that the 
main strength of the Democratic 
Party comes from the Deep South, 
the spiritual home of segregation 
and lynching today. Mr. Roosevelt, 
who is growing weaker in his con- 
trol of the Southern reactionaries 
in his party, is having a great deal 
of trouble with the erstwhile Solid 
South. He could no more afford to 
commit himself to do anything for 
the Negro than he could have af- 
forded to speak out in favor of the 
Anti-Poll Tax Bill when it was be- 
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ing filibustered in the Senate last 
spring. Weakly, Mr. Roosevelt pre- 
serves an attitude of ‘hands off the 
Negro question” to appease the 
South. 

Fortunately for American Ne- 
groes, the Republican Party does 
not have to support racial discrim- 
ination nor to wink at lynching, to 
win an election. The Republican 
Party started off as the champion of 
freedom for all races, the friend of 
the American Negro, and it has not 
altered its stand through the years. 

From the days of John C. Cal- 
houn to the present, the Democra- 
tic Party has been composed largely 
of those who want “to keep the 
Negro in his place’—under the 
white man’s heel. From the days of 
Abraham Lincoln to the present, 
the Negro owes his most substan- 
tial social and material gains to the 
Republican Party. 

In 12 years of power, the present 
Administration has failed to do any- 
thing about the poll-tax, the lynch- 
ing of Negroes or. recently, dis- 
crimination against Negroes in the 
armed services. In fact, in the first 
nine years of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration, 95 Negroes were lynched, 
an average of more than ten a year. 

Only in the North does the New 
Deal even dare to speak for the 
Negro. In the South it lets men like 
Senator Bilbo do all the talking. 

Among Northern Negro voters, 
President Roosevelt trades on his 
reputation as a friend and benefac- 
tor to the under-dog. But exactly 
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how much has he done for the col- 
ored people of America? 

One of his first brainchildren— 
the NRA gave no benefits to most 
Negroes because in those days four 
million of the five million Negro 
workers in America were engaged 
in domestic service or agriculture. 
Even in those occupations covered 
by the NRA, the Negro was often 
the victim of wage discrimination 
and industrial slavery. As an exam- 
ple of this, there is the NRA laun- 
dry code, which was drawn up along 
geographical lines. In the South, 
where most of the laundry workers 
were Negroes, the NRA wage scale 
was the lowest in the country—14 
cents an hour! 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
plowed under Negroes as well as 
little pigs, because 27 per cent of 
the Southern tenant farmers were 
colored people. When crop acreage 
was reduced, thousands of these 
Negro tenant farmers had to be- 
come agricultural hoboes. It is a 
New Deal boast that 50,000 Ne- 
groes have been resettled on its pro- 
jects, but what of the other thou- 
sands of share-croppers who were 
dispossessed by the AAA? 

The Fair Employment Practices 
Committee, which the Republican 
Party is pledged to continue on a 
permanent basis, has been utterly 
ineffectual in the South under the 
New Deal. Moreover, it is not men- 
tioned in the Democratic platform 
because Southern Democrats, who 
now control a slipping Roosevelt, 
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have made a campaign issue of it 
in their intra-party strife. 

As long as the Democratic Party 
remains in power, as long as 18 
committees in the Senate and 27 
committees in the House are headed 
by Southern Democrats, the Ne- 
groes in this country can be pre- 
pared for discrimination as usual. 
Even if Mr. Roosevelt is sincere in 
his protestations to the Negroes, he 
is no match for a Congress so dom- 
inated by Southern men_ with 
Southern prejudices. 

Furthermore, the President’s si- 
lence during the poll-tax debate 
and on the Democratic platform 
demonstrate that he does not have 
enough courage to risk alienating 
Southern voters by taking up the 
cudgel for democracy. 

On the other hand, Governor 
Dewey has dared to speak bluntly 
against racial discrimination and 
against the poll-tax, although such 
statements are believed to have cost 
him several thousand votes. From 
the response in some quarters to my 
own statements against ‘White 
Supremacy,” I know how bitter and 
vindictive the opposition can be. 

To hold the electoral votes of 
the South, Mr. Roosevelt has had 
to sell the American Negro down 
the river. Perhaps he thinks he can 
get away with it undetected, but he 
is wrong. The American Negro is 
far too alert and far too intelligent 
to fall for the New Deal skin game. 
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By Sidney Hillman 


Continued from Page 50 
has stimulated the whole progres- 
sive movement. 

Because the great masses of Ne- 
groes are in the ranks of the com- 
mon man and necessarily share in 
the broad benefits which accrue to 
all workers, we believe that, on the 
basis of self-interest, Negro voters 
will support the progressive move- 
ment and its standard bearer, Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

All that the Negro demands and 
is justly entitled to as an American 
citizen and as a worker are encom- 
passed in the immediate and long 
term objectives of the progressive 
movement. These objectives the 
PAC has spelled out in its ‘‘Peo- 
ples’ Program for 1944.” Victory 
and peace, employment, security, 
housing, health and education for 
all our people are among the PAC 
objectives. 

The so-called Negro problem in 
America is not a thing apart. It is 
an integral phase of larger social 
and economic questions which con- 
front the entire nation and, indeed, 
our whole world economy. We may 
provide palliatives for particular 
problems, but we can effect no last- 
ing cure until we solve the broader 
questions of which the race issue 
is only a segment. 

Take the vital matter of employ- 
ment. Negroes have been and are 
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still discriminated against in Amer- 
ican industry. The Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, established by 
President Roosevelt, has done a 
commendable work in opening up 
new opportunities for colored work- 
ers. The CIO and other progres. 
sives have supported the FEPC and 
now seek to have the committee es- 
tablished as a permanent agency. 

However, it seems obvious that 
in a period of unemployment, with 
perhaps 20,000,000 jobless work- 
ers, the effectiveness of such an 
agency would be limited. The basic 
answer to the question of job dis- 
crimination is stable full employ- 
ment. Only by overcoming the fear 
of insecurity which, even in the 
midst of war production haunts the 
American worker, can we avoid a 
mad scramble for jobs. Once this 
fear is overcome, we may look for- 
ward to the collapse of color bar- 
riers in industry. 

In their party platform, the Re- 
publicans say they are for a per- 
manent FEPC. The PAC seeks to 
make this agency permanent; but 
unlike the Republicans we link our 
demand with a program for full 
employment because we realize that 
without jobs for all, a demand for 
an end to job discrimination is in- 
sincere and meaningless lip service. 

Nothing in the record of the Re- 
publican candidate, Thomas E. 
Dewey, or in the Republican plat- 
form indicates any comprehension 
of the scope of the problem of em- 
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ployment. Neither the party nor the 
candidate has any plans for pre- 
venting another Hoover depression 
in the post-war era. Indeed, they 
have joined with reactionary Sou- 
thern Democrats in scuttling the 
administration-sponsored Kilgore- 
Murray reconversion bill which pro- 
vided certain safeguards against a 
post-war depression. 

The Republicans are facing back- 
wards towards the chaos, discrim- 
inations and unemployment of the 
Hoover regime. Aided by bourbon 


Dewey 


we QUESTION of how the 


millions of Americans of 

African descent in the vot- 

ing states should vote in 
November is a simple one for them 
to answer if they will simply be 
honest with themselves. The ques- 
tion answers itself. They should 
vote first as Americans and secondly 
as Afro Americans. 

Roughly speaking, they can and 
do vote in large numbers in the 
present Republican states. Roughly 
speaking, they can’t or don’t vote 
in the present Democratic states. In 
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Southern congressmen they have 
consistently sabotaged the Presi- 
dent’s efforts to advance the cause 
of the common man. Now in this 
election year, they turn to their vic- 
tims, Negro and white, and ask 
their support. 

History is moving forward at a 
furious pace. We believe the masses 
of Americans, regardless of race, 
color or creed, are prepared to keep 
pace with history and move for- 
ward under the inspired leadership 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


By C. B Powell 


many of the larger Democratic 
states they can’t vote because they 
are disfranchised either by the poll 
tax, the white primary, literacy 
tests and many other reasons. In 
the twenty-six states with Republi- 
can governors they - vote freely 
and their vote there is and will be 
decisive. 

Looking these facts squarely in 
the face, common sense would dic- 
tate that they vote for the party in 
all of these states that lets “hem 
vote and against the party which 
does not let them vote in the states 
which it controls. 

The question of who they should 
vote for is just as simple. In the 
first place, Governor Dewey as 
president is a ‘‘natural” for the 
general welfare of America. He has 
proved a great capacity for appoint- 
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ing able administrators, harmon- 
izing divergent ideas and protect- 
ing minority groups. He has shown 
unflinching determination to en- 
force the laws and afford equal 
protection of the laws to everyone. 

With such equipment Governor 
Dewey will make America the 
thriving, producing country which 
it must be to afford full employ- 
ment to everyone. The Negro needs 
such an America to insure his re- 
taining and achieving gainful occu- 
pations. 

The tremendous racial disorders 
which have occurred and seem 
about to break, carry grave menace 
to the Negro. All Americans can 
be sure that Governor Dewey as 
President of the United States, will 
lead American public opinion into 
sane channels, and will vigorously 
suppress any racial bigots attempt- 
ing to take the law into their own 
hands. 

Governor Dewey’s conduct as 
district attorney and as governor is 
convincing evidence to show that 
he regards Negroes as first-class 
American citizens and will appoint 


HERE IS something healthy, 
vigorous and infectious 
about the fine democratic 
spirit of President Roosevelt. 


Within the past eleven years, he has 
impregnated American thinking and 
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them to public positions for which 
they qualify without regard to hos- 
tile criticisms from un-American 
groups. He has the executive ability 
and the sincerity, as well as the 
genius for leadership which will 
enable him to make good on the 
pledges contained in the platform 
of the Republican Party. 

I am confident that he will 
achieve a permanent fair employ- 
ment practices commission by Fed- 
eral legislation; that he will have 
enacted a Federal anti-lynching 
law; that he will speed an anti- 
poll tax amendment to complete 
enactment; and that he will have 
the mistreatment of the Negro sol- 
dier brought out into the open and 
corrected. Governor Dewey is vig- 
orous, creative, imaginative, fair 
and everlastingly persistent. 

I think that after twelve years of 
frustrated and blighted hopes under 
the present administration, the Ne- 
gro is fortunate to be able to turn 
to an intrepid and effective national 
leader like Governor Dewey as his 
choice for President of the United 
States. 


By Roscoe Dunjee 


understanding with a high sense of 
moral accountability regarding our 
vicious dual citizenship. In every 
stratum of our society, there is real- 
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ization today, that, under Roosevelt, 
human rights take precedence over 
the rights of property. 

For many years I was a rabid Re- 
publican, but, I changed my poli- 
tics oriented by the Roosevelt phil- 
osophy of central control. I realize, 
as our President understands, that 
state rights and local self-govern- 
ment atrophies and wastes the 
strength of the nation, destroys the 
tights of minorities, and has made 
possible all of the legal restrictions 
today binding Negroes to second 
class citizenship. 

Being a creature of politics, 
President Roosevelt has had to use 
much finesse and diplomacy in the 
orientation of the American mind, 
and to accomplish this, he has 
gathered about him, powerful lib- 


erals attuned to his humanity, who, — 


from one end of the nation to the 
other have been preaching his gos- 
pel, and implementing his righteous 
program of democracy. 

I think, perhaps, the most thrill- 
ing moment of my life, was that 
Sunday afternoon, we all remember, 
when Harold Ickes, the Secretary of 
the Interior, led Marian Anderson 
down to the base of the Lincoln 
Memorial, to sing on a program 
sponsored by Mrs. Roosevelt, after 
our Marian had been denied the 
right to enter Constitution Hall by 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

“Genius like justice knows no 
color,” said the Honorable Harold 
Ickes, as he presented the black girl 
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with the golden voice, and thus, 
we find Roosevelt, and his good 
wife sponsoring the cause of the 
lowly and subtly moulding and 
patterning American thought, as 
God intended. 

To me, the great challenge to- 
day, is to have understanding and 
vision, seeing the revolutionary 
changes Roosevelt has wrought in 
our way of life. While Congress 
still battles with the poll tax struc- 
ture, Roosevelt has quietly changed 
the personnel of the Supreme Court, 
which has blasted disfranchisement, 
and has taken a broad stand for 
civil liberties. 

A million Negroes are now free 
to vote in Texas, and another half- 
million in Arkansas, are, for the 
first time since General Hayes 
withdrew federal troops from the 
South, legally entitled to ballot 

wer. 

Eight of the nine men now on 
the Supreme Court, having the same 
social outlook as their Commander- 
in-Chief, were placed there by 
Roosevelt, and it is the shrewd, art- 
ful methods adopted by the man 
from Hyde Park that has the re- 
actionaries of America on the run 
and has forced liberalism and fair 
play out in the open as never be- 
fore. Surely the appointment of 
Justice Hugo Black to the Supreme 
Court is sufficient justification for 
Negroes supporting President 
Roosevelt for a fourth or fifth term. 

The Negro in the United States 
needs laws placing a bottom in the 
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wage scale, better housing, hospital- 
ization, and education. The New 
Deal is effecting much of this pro- 
gram for Negroes. During the 
Roosevelt administration we saw the 
Republicans ditch the $300,000,000 
education bill, designed to supple- 
ment low salaries paid to Negro 
instructors down in Dixie. We saw 
the Republicans discard NYA, the 
‘only government agency ever de- 
signed to give free college and grad- 
uate instruction to Negroes. NYA 
was a pet hobby of Mrs. Roosevelt, 
which is equivalent to saying, NYA 
is the pet hobby of President 
Roosevelt. 

During recent Congress sessions, 


Dewey : 


NEGRO VOTE should 
go overwhelmingly for the 
Republican Presidential 
nominee, Governor Thom- 

as E. Dewey of New York, because 
he represents the best political bar- 
gain the Negro can buy for the next 
four years at the polls, November 7. 
Certain factors establish a situa- 
tion which make the Democratic 
Party and its fourth term candi- 
date, Franklin D. Roosevelt, ini- 
mical to the best interests of the 


By Rep. 
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we saw the Republicans join almost 
to a man ditching the “Delano Re- 
port,” which is a social study made 
by the National Resources and 
Planning Board, named by Roose- 
velt, which show how blind cur- 
rent Republican leadership is to 
the necessity for careful post-war 
planning, in the interest of the 
masses. 

It stamps the Republican party as 
completely reactionary and anxious 
and willing for America to slump 
into another terrible economic de- 
bacle, which, ten years ago, almost 
wiped out the American middle 
class. 


Charles W. Anderson 


American Negro. They are: 

1) Roughly three-fourths of the 
Negro population is in the South. 
As such, three-fourths of the Amer- 
ican Negroes are under the com- 
plete political domination of the 
Democratic party, which tradition- 
ally rules the South. 

The Democrats believe the Ne- 
gro is a ward of state and national 
government, not a part of govern- 
ment. The Democrats keep the ma- 
jority of southern Negroes in al- 
most complete ignorance through 
manipulation of state and federal 
funds alloted for public education. 
Statistics show a huge disparity, as 
high in some states as $10 to $1 in 
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the money spent per capita to edu- 
cate the white and the Negro child. 
Because they know no better (which 
situation would be largely rectified 
by proper and fair distribution of 
public funds for education) thou- 
sands of Negro teen-age children 
ate being converted into future 
criminals, never-do-wells and _ so- 
cial vagabonds because of criminal 
misuse of public funds for educa- 
tion for all the people, and espe- 
cially those issued by the Federal 
Government. 

2) The danger of tHe one party 
system is apparent. It leads to dicta- 
torship which is contrary to the 
principles of government by free 
men. The selfish intentions of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to perpetuate him- 
self in the White House indefinitely, 
illustrates vividly the destructive- 
ness of the one party system that 
created a Hitler in Germany and a 
Mussolini in Italy. This country 
needs the healthy two-party system 
that has made it what it is. This 
country needs no king or emperor, 
as Mr. Roosevelt evidently intends 
to make himself. A change from 


Democratic rule in Washington to a 
Roosevelt : 
SHALL VOTE for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt for president 
on November 7. 
I approach this most vi- 
tally important election in 1944 
from a non-partisan—a non-party— 
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hard-hitting, fair-minded, intelligent 
Republican administration is the 
best shot in the arm this nation 
could get. 

3) The Negro should vote for 
Thomas E. Dewey to register rous- 
ing approval of the forthright dec- 
larations of the GOP party platform 
on the Negro question as compared 
with the  say-nothing, weasel- 
worded platform of the Democrats, 
written by President Roosevelt at 
the White House. 

The Republicans promise a perm- 
anent Fair Employment Practices 
Commission; an immediate investi- 
gation of discrimination against 
and mistreatment of Negroes in the 
armed forces; a federal anti-lynch 
law, and a federal law eliminating 
the poll tax. 

The Democrats say absolutely 
nothing on the Negro question 
which is No. 2 after that of win- 
ning the war. The cowardly, eva- 
sive, contemptuous disregard of the 
hopes of 13,000,000 Colored Amer- 
icans by the Democrats in their 
platform reveals just where the 
Democrats and Franklin Roosevelt 
stand as regards the Negro. 


By Metz T. P. Lochard 


point of view. I am neither a 
Democrat nor am I a Republican. 
I regard myself as one of that 
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ever-growing and _ consolidating 
group of Americans, men and wom- 
en of “good will,” who are deter- 
mined that our country shall escape 
a dictatorship of fascism through a 
military defeat. We are equally de- 
termined that we shall not succumb 
to reaction at home nor go down 
before the chaos of unemployment 
brought about through the domina- 
tion of our economy by ruthlessly 
selfish monopolists who place their 
own narrow interests before the 
safety of the nation. 


I believe that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, more than any other man, sym- 
bolizes the aims and desires of this 
America. 


A vicious and implacable dic- 
tatorship has ruled the South since 
the Republican Party surrendered 
the South state governments’ power 
into the hands of the morally de- 
generate, politicaliy and econom- 
ically bankrupt landlords of 1876 
through the infamous Hayes-Tilden 
Compromise. Fifteen administra- 
tions have been in power since then. 
All except three have been Repub- 
lican administrations. Although 
most of these have had a sympa- 
thetic Congress, not one of them 
took a step to smash these dictator- 
ships and restore the power of the 
federal Constitution throughout the 
nation. They surrendered the Ne- 
gro people and the poor whites of 
the South as well to terror. In this 
they struck a desperate blow at every 
institution of American democracy. 
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No government since Lincoln has 
tried to enforce the Constitution, 

There was a time when Negro 
America gave to the nation 22 Con- 
gressmen and two national Sena- 
tors. The presence of these men in 
high political positions strength- 
ened the trend toward the exten- 
sion of American democracy. Those 
positions were lost through the Re- 
publican betrayal of 1876, with the 
tragic consequence that Southern 
reaction gained a stranglehold upon 
much of the, legislative apparatus of 
government. 

Under the Roosevelt administra- 
tion we are slowly retrieving many 
of our losses and are going for- 
ward to new gains. 

The Southern Democrats are in 
mame a part of the party of the 
President. But there is no spiritual 
affinity between them. However, 
the reactionary Democrats in Texas, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina, 
who are seeking desperately to knife 
Roosevelt, are working very well 
with Taft, Vandenberg, Hoover and 
Dewey, as the smashing of the anti- 
poll tax drive by this unholy com- 
bination so clearly shows. 

I regard the rights of the labor 
movement under the Roosevelt re- 
gime as one of the surest guaran- 
tees that a people's government 
can be realized in America. Cer- 
tainly nothing has been more help- 
ful to the political, economic and 
social advancement of Negro Amer- 
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ica than the advent of labor as an 
independent political factor. I saw 
the Hoover government try to stifle 
this movement on the one hand, and 
on the other to corrupt it, seducing 
many of its leaders and getting 
them to pit one racial group against 
another. This situation must not 
return. 

I am for the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration because at this moment in 
the history of our country I am un- 
alterably against the theory and 
practice of “‘states’ rights.” The 
theory of “‘states’ rights’ in prac- 
tice is at this time synonymous with 
every reactionary political policy 
and must ultimately lead to the de- 
struction of the federal Constitu- 
tion. 

“States’ rights’’ has as its logical 
accompaniment terror. Mr. Dewey 
must know this. And yet he is to- 
day a supporter of states’ rights. 

In the North use of this bankrupt 
theory is limited, but terror, as in 
the state of Michigan, is being 
spread through the Coughlinites, 
the Christian Fronters, the follow- 
ers of Gerald L. K. Smith and the 
America Firsters. 

Under the baleful practice of 
“states’ rights” the national gov- 
ernment has lost the power to en- 
force the Constitution. The federal 
Constitution does not operate in 
Georgia, Mississippi, Texas or South 
Carolina. Nor does it operate in 
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Michigan, which by no means is a 
Georgia. Its violation in Georgia 
has made the violation in Michigan 
possible. 

I stand for a strong central gov- 
ernment, stronger even than the 
Roosevelt government. I am posi- 
tive that the poll tax system, peon- 
age, sharecropping and Klan terror 
will be ended only through the ac- 
tion of federal authorities. The 
present leadership of the Repub- 
lican Party has made no effort to 
eliminate these evils from our polit- 
ical life. That leadership is now 
inextricably bound up with the 
most vicious and anti-democratic el- 
ements in the South, in the eco- 
nomic life of our country. 

I believe that national unity in 
America and the unity of peaceful 
nations as outlined in the Atlantic 
Charter, the Moscow, Cairo and 
Teheran Declarations, are indis- 
pensable to lasting peace and to the 
realization at home of an economic 
bill of rights that will secure for 
black men equality of opportunity. 

The Roosevelt government stands 
for these things. It has given ac- 
tion to prove that. 

The Hoover-Dewey clique repu- 
diated these things at their national 
convention here in Chicago. 

These are a few of the reasons 
why I shall vote for Roosevelt in 
1944, 
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Whe Wl Negro Support 
P. resident 


By Wallace Lee 


(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


OST NEGRO newspaper- 
men, regardless of their 
own personal _ political 
convictions, believe that 
President Roosevelt will win the 


vast majority of Negro votes in No- 
vember. 

In a canvass of 50 leading edi- 
tors, publishers and reporters of the 
Negro press, the NEGRO DIGEST 
Poll for October found a four-to- 
one margin for Roosevelt in the 
predictions of the men who know 
best what the trend of Negro po- 
litical thought will be. 

Replying to the question, “Re- 
gardless of your own political be- 
liefs, whom do you predict the Ne- 
gro voter will support for Presi- 
dent in November?” the newspa- 
permen’s opinion showed: 

78% 


Here are some of the typical re- 
plies from editors and publishers 
chosen at random without regard 
for politics but rather their stand-- 
ing in the publishing field and their 
own community: 
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E. Washington Rhodes, Pub- 
lisher, Philadelphia Tribune: 
“Many things can happen before 
November to change the Negro 
vote, but at the present time, about 
70 per cent of the Negroes in this 
area will definitely vote for Roose- 
velt.” 

C. A. Franklin, Publisher, Kan- 
sas. City Call: “Employment and 
enfranchisement are the Negro’s 
prime needs. The Republicans 
pledge to help us get them. Dewey 
is the doer. Negroes are no fools. 
They see how the parties differ and 
will support the G.O.P.” 

Harry McAlpin, White House 
Correspondent, Negro Newspaper 
Publishers Association: ‘Barring 
unforeseen events, my guess is a 
majority for Roosevelt.” 

C. C. Dejoie, ]r.. Editor, Louist- 
ana Weekly: “I predict that if the 
Roosevelt administration does not 
act now before November 7 on 
such matters as the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee and the mur- 
derous treatment of Negro soldiers 
in the South, a lot of Negroes will 
vote for Dewey.” 


C. A. Scott, General Manager, 
Atlanta Daily World: “The great 
majority of Negroes will vote for 
Roosevelt because: 1) They feel he 
has done an efficient job in prose- 
cuting the war; 2) It would be un- 
wise to change the Commander-in- 
Chief at this time; 3) They appre- 
ciate his liberal policies; 4) He 
courageously tackled the race prob- 
lem as demonstrated by the FEPC 
and his action in the recent Phila- 
dephia Transit Company strike.” 

William O. Walker, Editor. 
Cleveland Call and Post: ‘The 
pull of Rooevelt is still strong upon 
the emotions of Negroes. Then, 
there are thousands who just can’t 
overlook the dominant southern in- 
fluence in the Democratic Party. 
Their conscience can be assuaged 
only by voting for Dewey.” 

P. B. Young, Publisher, Nor- 
folk Journal and Guide: “A major- 
ity of Negro votes will be cast for 
Roosevelt because of: 1) the Presi- 
dent’s sponsorship of social legis- 
lation; 2) his successful conduct 
of the war; 3) feeling on the part 
of business that he can prevent 
severe dislocation in post-war plan- 
ning; 4) the voting strength of 
organized labor.” 

Carter Wesley, President, Hous- 
ton Informer: “Despite some of 
the obvious shortcomings of the 
Roosevelt administration, particu- 
larly its silence on the treatment 
of Negro soldiers, anti-poll tax 
legislation, and race rioting, the 
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majority of Negro voters will be 
guided by the total record of 
Roosevelt toward the Negro and 
will vote for him.” 


Alfred Edgar Smith, Washing- 
ton Bureau, Chicago Defender: 
“The majority of Negro voters are 
undoubtedly pro-Roosevelt but with 
a tacit concern, unprecedented and 
beautiful to behold, they mean to 
force the Democrat hand to the last 
by a threatened bolt to the Repub- 
licans. If, misguidedly, Democrats 
call their bluff, Negro voters will 
surprise thet. and selves and 
hand-over-nose vote Republican in 
November.” 


Louis Martin, Editor, Michigan 
Chronicle: “I predict the Negro 
people will vote overwhelmingly for 
President Roosevelt and will give 
him the greatest vote he has ever 
received from our group.” 


Olive M. Diggs, Editor, Chicago 
Bee: “Believing in the intelligence 
of our people, it is my opinion that 
Roosevelt is their choice.” 

P. L. Prattis, Executive Editor, 
Pittsburgh Courier: “I believe 55 
per cent of the Negro vote will be 
cast for Roosevelt.” 


Horace R. Cayton, Columnist, 
Pittsburgh Courier: “As it now 
stands, I think that Roosevelt has 
a slight edge on Dewey as far as 
the over-all Negro vote is con- 
cerned, but a very slight one.” 


EDITORIAL OF THE MONTH 
Torpedoes Vo Cole 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


wi ENCOURAGING extent to which discrimination against 


Negroes in the merchant marine service is being eliminated is 
shown in figures released by the War Shipping Administra- 

tion’s recruitment and manning organization. There are now 

three Negro ship captains, a large number of Negro ship officers and 
nearly 8,000 Negro merchant seamen. New York city has credit 
for the three captains—Hugh Mulzac, Adrian T. Richardson and 
John Godfrey, all commanding Liberty ships which have made a 
number of Atlantic crossings. ‘ 
This is an admirable showing—and one starred by many deeds 
of danger and heroism, chronicled and unchronicled, among Negro 
officers and men. Captain Richardson’s first ship, the Frederick 
Douglass, was torpedoed and lost at sea, but with all hands saved. > 
Harold D. Harper, a Negro messman, has had six ships go down 
under him, and in one such sinking suffered a thigh wound when 
he was machine-gunned from a Nazi bombing plane. 
Ferdinand C. Smith, a Negro, is secretary of the National Mari- 
time Union, which numbers 85,000 seamen. Mr. Smith reports 3 
that colored and white members of his union are now able to await ¢ 
jobs in the same N. M. U. hiring places in Southern port cities. 3 
They are also able to use the same mess halls and the same sleep- 
ing compartments aboard ship. On July 15 the N. M. U. placed { 
in operation a contract which prohibits discrimination “because of 
race, creed, color or national origin.’”” This contract, Secretary | 
Smith says, has been accepted by 124 ship companies. ‘ 
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Here, surely, is a long step taken in the right direction. Neither 
storms, nor mines, nor torpedoes have shown discrimination. Ships 
which sail every ocean may fitly be officered and manned by all 
such free men as have shown themselves able to steer a course, 
save a life and win a war. , 


(August 25, 1944) 
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experiment called success 


ERE’S a $64 question for 

the quiz experts. Is there 

a hospital in New York 

City or any place else in 

the country where whites and Ne- 

groes serve together on the board 

of directors, on the medical and 

nursing staffs, and where Negro pa- 

tients as well as white may obtain 
private rooms? 

The answer is yes—there has 
been such a hospital since last De- 
cember. Sydenham Hospital in New 
York City offers an example of 
applied democracy, and the experi- 
ment is working. 

At Sydenham it makes no differ- 
ence whether a patient who wants a 
private room is Negro or white. 
Previously any and all Negroes 
needing hospitalization, with the 
possible exception of a Negro ce- 
lebrity, had to go into the wards 
of the city hospitals. 

Recently a Negro judge in New 
York developed an acute attack of 
appendicitis at 2 a. m. He called 
Dr. Peter Murray, a highly re- 
spected Negro surgeon on the staff 
of Sydenham. He has had three 


{ N. Y. Sydenham Hospital's interracial 


In 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


By Dorothy Dunbar Bromley 


special nurses, since the nursing 
staff at the hospital recently went 
on an eight-hour shift. Two of 
them are Negro and one is white. 

Among the forty-eight nurses on 
the Sydenham staff there are now 
a few more Negro than white girls. 
The aim is to have an equal num- 
ber. 

At Sydenham excellently quali- 
fied Negro nurses are given posi- 
tions of responsibility over other 
nurses. Mrs. Louise Parker, who 
graduated from the training school 
at Harlem City Hospital, is charge 
nurse on the semi-private floor, and 
Mrs. Ludelle Delaney, another Ne- 
gro, is her assistant. 

When Negro and white patients 
were put in the same semi-private 
wards, Mrs. Parker watched to see 
the white patients’ reactions. There 
were no unpleasant incidents. Once, 
when a Negro woman patient was 
being moved for another reason, a 
white woman said she liked having 
her there. 

Men patients in the wards some- 
times have altercations, but they 
have not been serious, Miss Eme- 
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line Coffin, a supervisor who did 
her post-graduate work at Mt. 
Sinai, said. She has been at Syden- 
ham for three and a half years. 
She was not one of the handful 
of nurses who left when the inter- 
racial experiment was started. 

“When I like a person,” she said, 
“race, color or creed makes no dif- 
ference to me.” She has found the 
Negro nurses capable. 

“I came to Sydenham to have 
my baby,” Mrs. Louis Bradzel, a 


social worker who lives in Elmhurst, . 


told me, “‘because I had heard of 
the interracial set-up.” Mrs. Brad- 
zel, who has been a patient in such 
hospitals as Johns Hopkins, likes 
“the atmosphere at Sydenham.” 
Even though she had a caesarian 
operation she received such good 
care from the floor nurses that she 
did not need a special nurse. 

The floor nurse brought in the 
eleven-day-old Bradzel bundle to be 
nursed. Mrs. Lucille Phillips, the 
nurse, is a New York girl who had 
to go to Richmond to a Negro medi- 
cal college to train. 

Miss Tania Simonian, a Massa- 
chusetts General graduate, who is 
supervisor on the private floor, 
said, “We forget all about color 
and consider only a nurse’s ability.” 

The superintendent of 
nurses, Miss Minerva Harr, worked 
for two years in Puerto Rico with 
the Crippled Children’s Bureau. Her 
present job is “the most exciting 
one” she has ever had. 

Miss Florence Kaplowitz, a nurse 
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in the emergency ward, said she 
had never seen a Negro patient, let 
alone a Negro nurse, at the Barnard 
Memorial Hospital in Paterson, 
N. J. 

She has been at Sydenham two 
years and prefers the new set-up. 
It used to be that Negro patients 
brought into the emergency room 
thought the white nurses and doc- 
tors would be against them. Now 
they see both Negro and white peo- 
ple caring for them. 

“Tolerance,” Miss Kaplowitz 
thinks, ‘has to begin here at home 
—if we are honest about what we 
are fighting for.” She has “mixed” 
with the Negroes socially and 
found them “‘fine people.” 

The white and Negro doctors 
get along as well together as the 
nurses. Twenty-four of the 140 at- 
tending physicians are Negro. 

Young Negro physicians just out 
of medical school have always found 
it hard to get an interneship in a 
good hospital. The result has been 
that Harlem, to take a typical com- 
munity, has not had enough well- 
trained Negro physicians. Their 
scarcity has been reflected in the 
high disease and mortality rate. 
Now two of the twelve internes at 
Sydenham are Negroes. 

The hospital director, Mr. David 
M. Dorrin, said he has two aims. 
One, to send white patients away 
thoroughly sold on the idea of inter- 
racial cooperation. Two, to send 
Negro patients away satisfied with 
the treatment they have received. 


{ Four experts discuss color line 
and international relations 


Challenges Se Price 


Condensed from University Of Chicago Round Table 


A Radio Discussion By Louis Adamic, 
Robert Redfield, Ernest C. Colwell, and Harley F. McNair 


R. COLWELL: Our ques- 
VV] tion is the significance of 

race—race relations, race 

or color discrimination, 
the drawing of a color line—in the 
area of international relations and 
its importance in our attempt to 
establish a significant and lasting 
peace. 

Mr. REDFIELD: The first thing 
to be noted is that the color line is a 
fairly recent thing in human history. 
[ do not believe that it existed, to 
any important extent, at least, before 
about the sixteenth century. It was 
the northwest European peoples— 
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the English and Germans in particu- 
lar—who developed the idea and 
carried it to other parts of the 
world. 


Mr. MacNarr: | can confirm 
that, on the basis of one book in 
particular, the story of Marco Polo. 
In that book you find no idea of 
racial superiority. I would add, how- 
ever, that the question is not only 
recent but also I would add that it 
is largely a local problem. That is, 
it is found peculiarly, as we have 
hinted at before, among the English- 


speaking peoples. . . , 
Mr. REDFIELD: And Germans. 
Mr. MacNair: ... . and the 


German-speaking people also. As 
the English and the Germans went 
out from Europe to other parts of 
the world, they seemed to carry with 
them, for a variety of reasons, an 
idea of their superiority. In our 
own country it has become far more 
noticeable, as [ understand it, than 
in any other part of the Americas. 

Mr. COLWELL: I would suggest 
that we look at some other areas in 
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the world. What is the situation in 
Russia? 

Mr. Apamic: Russia, I am sorry 
to say, is the only great power which 
seems to have an intelligent and 
sympathetic attitude toward the 
minority and backward people. She 
also has a continually active inter- 
est in their problems. Within her 
borders there are some one hundred 
and fifty different races and tribes 
—racial and national groups—and 
she has adopted a policy of liquidat- 
ing their backwardness. 

Mr. Redfield, you 
have traveled extensively in Latin 
America. What is the situation with 
regard to race prejudice or color 
discrimination ? 

Mr. REDFIELD: I would say that 
it is a minor factor in the problem 
of how peoples are to get along to- 
gether. There is much class dif- 
ference and class prejudice there, 
and people are discriminated against 
down there in terms of their educa- 
tion and their occupation, but the 
color line is not drawn in Latin 
America. The Latin Americans who 
come up here are thus well aware 
of the color line when they see it in 
our country. 

Mr. Apamic: I do not think that 
we have any too much time in 
which to straighten out our attitudes 
toward the colored peoples. It may 
be only a few years, or, at the most, 
a decade, before we are going to be 
up against the climax of this racial 
difficulty that faces us. The unfavor- 
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ably situated people all over the 
world—white and colored, but per- 
haps especially colored—are stirring 
and heaving toward self-improve- 
ment, toward industrialization and 
higher productivity, toward uniting 
with one another in common causes 
of self-realization and development. 

I am afraid that some of our 
jingoes will presently again begin 
to talk of the “yellow peril,” while 
it seems to me that the chief danger 
actually exists within the white 
people—within ourselves. 

Mr. COLWELL: MacNair can 
probably tell us something of the 
use of propaganda on the line of 
color in the activities of the 
Japanese. 

Mr. MacNair: It has been most 
noticeable in the case of the Japa- 
nese. This war has been almost a 
heaven-sent institution for a people 
who are looking out for an oppor- 
tunity to get rid of the white man 
in the Orient. In other words, the 
Japanese are beaming their political 
warfare at the areas in which the 
white man has been conspicuous 
since the sixteenth century—specifi- 
cally with respect to the Philippine 
Islands, equally with respect to In- 
dia, also with respect to other parts 
of the Asiatic continent, such as 
Thailand, and also in Malaysia. In 
all these areas there is the perfect 
exemplification of a race of color 
dominating, and getting ready to 
dominate, on the basis of using what 
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the whites have done against the 
whites in these areas. 

Mr. REDFIELD: The exportation 
of race prejudice, therefore, is an 
exportation of which our enemy 
Japan is making good use. 

It seems to me that there is an- 
other aspect which might be pointed 
out. This race prejudice can be used 
in two ways as a political weapon. 
You can argue that your own people 
are a biological unity as the Nazis 
have done, and exclude all other 
people, feeling that you are pure 
and superior, because you are bio- 
logically one people. At the same 
time you can play upon the racial 
differences in your enemy lands and 
break your enemies up by magnify- 
ing those differences. 

Mr. MAcNarr: As, for example, 
in the case of the Japanese attempts 
during the past several years (even 
before Pearl Harbor, and as far as 
they have been able since), to ap- 
peal to the Negro element in the 
United States. 


MR. COLWELL: There is not only 
the color line as a means of political 
propaganda imposed upon or called 
to the attention of potential enemies 
or potential friends, but it is also 
possible that the people themselves 
—the colored peoples of the world 
—may see something in this symbol 
of color and may use it in the future. 

Mr. ADAMIC: They see in that 
something that is quite useful to 
them, or, at least, they feel that it 
is useful. I have been noticing lately 


that the Negro press in America is 
using columns written by writers 
who are Chinese or who are from 
India. I have also noticed that the 
Nisei, Japanese-Americans, in their 
papers have suddenly begun to de- 
vote a great deal of sympathetic dis- 
cussion to the Negro problem. 

Mr. REDFIELD: The point being, 
I take it, that if these peoples of dif- 
ferent skin color from white are 
getting interested in one another 
more than they ever have been in- 
terested in one another before, it 
is because of the discrimination and 
hard treatment to which they have 
been subjected. We drive them into 
an interest in one another. 

Mr. ADAMIC: We are doing ex- 
actly that. 

Mr. MacNair: I was interested, 
Adamic, a moment ago in your “‘re- 
gretful” allusion to Russia as the 
country which had apparently solved 
this problem. Do you think that it 
is really regretful? It seems to me 
that it is worth while to have this 
one great power in which the prob- 
lem has been worked out and has 
been solved. 


Mr. ADAMIC: My regret is that 
Russia is the only power. I would 
like to see America and Great 
Britain come along and adopt a 
policy as intelligent and sympathetic 
toward the minority and backward 
peoples as that which Russia has 
adopted. In fact, it seems to me 
that Russia has thrown us a very 
positwe challenge in this regard. 
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Our behavior, % think, toward col- 
ored groups, particularly, has been 
inexcusable; it is utterly indefens- 
ible. The fact that Russia has de- 
veloped an intelligent policy chal- 
lenges us to do likewise. We will 
have to do something similar — 
something as good or even better. 

Mr. CoLWELL: Will this fact not 
provide Russia with a propaganda 
weapon in Asia? 

Mr. MacNarr: Almost undoubt- 
edly. Russia has a marvelous oppor- 
tunity inasmuch as it has solved, or 
at least to a very considerable degree 
has solved, this problem of handling 
minoritics—whether racial minor- 
ities or religious minorities or other 
types of cultural minorities. Being 
an Asiatic power as well as a Eu- 
ropean power covering the whole 
of northern Asia, Russia is in a 
strategic position to appeal to the 
Japanese, Chinese, and even to In- 
dia itself, if and when the time 
offers. 

Mr. COLWELL: I have always 
been accustomed to think of myself 
as a member of a majority group, 
because I am a white American, but 
I gather from something I heard 
in Mr. Redfield’s lecture, to which 
I have already alluded, that I am 
actually a minority, even on this 
continent. 

Mr. REDFIELD: I would say that 
what you have said is true, because, 
taking account of the great number 
of Indians and mixed-blood peoples 
in Latin America, it is probably safe 
to say that white people—that is, 
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people of pure or almost pure white 
ancestry—are a minority for the 
entire New World. If you look at 
the world as a whole, of course, 
there can be no question that the 
whites become a minority. Most of 
the people of the world are dark- 
skinned in color. 

Mr. MAcNair: Especially when 
one considers the four hundred 
million Chinese, the eighteen or 
twenty million Koreans, and the 
almost four hundred million Hin- 
dus. 

We should turn our attention 
now to the area in which we in 
America are aware of the dilemma 
in which we talk equalitarianism 
and practice discrimination. 

Mr. REDFIELD: That is perhaps 
the heart of the matter. We have 
become great leaders in a great war 
—a war which is a conflict between 
two sets of ideals. We have in this 
country a set of ideals which in- 
clude democracy and the equal 
treatment of all men. We belie that 
ideal by practices of racial prejudice 
in this country. In doing that, we 
make a glaring exhibition of our 
failure to make our practices match 
our ideals. 

You meet this almost every day. 
The Vice-President of the United 
States has referred to this war as a 
“people’s revolution,” but we know 
that the darker-skinned people of 
the British Empire are largely pas- 
sive in the struggle. In our own 
country the President will tell us 
that the oppression of the weak is 
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the doctrine of our enemies, and so 
it is that. But it is also our practice 
in so far as we discriminate against 
the dark-skinned peoples in our 
own country. 

Mr. COLWELL: This attitude of 
ours, or these practices of ours, 
which put us in this dilemma weak- 
en us nationally and keep us from 
attaining the full strength of our 
leadership in international affairs. 
What are some of the signs that 
there is hope in the situation? I 
mean, that is, are we wedded for- 
ever to this situation? 

Mr. REDFIELD: No, of course 
we are not. We can always hope, 
if not to abolish entirely racial dis- 
crimination, to reduce it greatly. 
Events do occur during a war which 
suggest the path that must be taken 
if we are going to reduce this source 
of danger to our national well-being. 

Mr. COLWELL: What about the 
treatment of colored people in the 
armed forces of our own country? 

Mr. ADAMIC: The developments 
in the Army are very fortunate. In 
the last war the United States Army 
trained only a few hundred Negro 


officers in separate Negro camps. 
In this war, close to five thousand 
Negro officers have been trained in 
unsegregated camps with white of- 
ficers on the same level. That, I 
think, is a great advance. 

Mr. COLWELL: We have seen 
that the color-line problem is a re- 
cent problem — not one uf long 
standing in human history. It is a 
social problem which has become 
an international problem. 

The problem is urgent now, we 
think, because of the improvement 
in communication, the shift in in- 
dustrial power, and the use of color- 
line propaganda by great powers in 
our modern world. It is, therefore, 
a matter of intense urgency for the 
American people to think construc- 
tively and to strive diligently for 
further improvements in the matter 
of race relations and color discrim- 
ination within the United States. 
Only as we solve the problem lo- 
cally—that is, without our own 
country—can these United States of 
America make their maximum con- 
tribution in international relations 
throughout the world. 


She Missed Bus 


ON A CROWDED Jim Crow bus, a huge, buxom 
woman struggled with some bundles in her arms to get 
under her tightly buttoned jacket for her fare. She became 
indignant when a man behind her offered to pay her fare. 

“The only reason I want to pay your fare,” he explained, 
“is that you've unbuttoned my pants twice trying to get 


into your own pocket.” 


James Carter 
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CHATTER 


Negroes are like sleek, fat dogs; 
when they have full bellies, they 
lick each other. But take their bones 
from them, and they are ready to 
fight. 

Ray Brockman 
os Angeles 


I had two sons. Lost one of them 
in Bataan. 

Still I am insulted every day by 
having them called Yanks in your 
paper and others. 

I wish that you would correct 
this insult. I had rather be referred 
to as a Jap or a German! 

Letter in Savannah, Ga., News 

To be more specific and in a more 
direct reply to your insane, egotisti- 
cal and pusillanimous request that I 
resign as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia or “ex-officio mayor” of the 
District of Columbia, let me say to 
you and every member of your in- 
congruous gang, go straight and 
jump into the abyss of perdition, 
and may I add further that you be- 
spatter muddled, twisted, 
swiveled, infinitesimal suggestion of 
brains on the brimstones in the bot- 


tomless pits of a perpetual hell, and’ 


that your seared, diseased and ill 
formed carcasses fry and sizzle for 
trillions of years beyond doomsday 
in the external fires of the damned. 


Senator Theodore Bilbo (Miss.) 
in letter to James L. Branca, 
chairman of the District of Colum- 
bia Communist Party 


I have no prejudice in my heart, 
but the white race is a superior race 
and the Negro race an inferior race, 
and the races must be kept separate 
by law. 

Sen. James O. Eastland 
of Mississippi 

When they think about the Great 
White Father in Washington, it 
might be well for the American 
Negro to remember what happened 
to the American Indian after prom- 
ises were made by previous Great 
White Fathers in Washington. A 
study of history should show the 
Negro, just as it has shown the 
White and the Indian, the value of 
government promises. 


Manufacturers Record 
The South has solved her race 


problems according to southern 
standards agreeable to the leaders of 
both races. When racial disturbances 
come they can be traced to the inter- 
ference of well-meaning but unin- 
formed theorists and crackpots from 
the North. 
Lt. Gov. John Lee Smith 
of Texas 
The people of the South have a 
greater respect for their moral obli- 
gations toward the Negro race than 
might be true of any other people 
anywhere. Southerners get along 
better with them than could any 
other group. 
Thurman Sensing 
Research Director 
Southern Industrial Council 


MY MOST HUMILIATING 
JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


Written for Negro Digest 
By M. S. Stuart 


URING the past thirty-five 
years my work has re- 
quired me to travel fre- 
quently in the small towns 

of the state of Mississippi. 

I do not, of course, approve the 
discriminatory “Jim Crow’ prac- 
tices but where such customs are 
established and supported by the 
laws of the land, I have tried to 
obey them under all reasonable cir- 
cumstances. I have faithfully tried 
to do this notwithstanding that I am 
subject to a somewhat unusual racial 
angle which makes my traveling ex- 
periences frequently complicated 
and vexing. 

I have invariably been taken for 
white by strangers of both races. 
When on the road this has caused 
me to have to make annoying ex- 
planations daily, and sometimes 
several times a day. This sort of 
thing—being constantly ordered out 
of “jim crow” coaches after having 
accepted them — emphasized the 


M. S. STUART is a columnist for the 
Pittsburgh Courier and an insurance 
company executive in the South. 
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humiliation of the customs, and 
with me, after a few vears, became 
a source of almost intolenable an- 
noyance. 

In 1919, I had been around Bir- 
mingham about a week setting up a 
district office for the Mississippi 
Life Insurance Company. I had 
gone out to Columbus, Mississippi, 
to engage the services of a young 
woman as cashier. She also hap- 
pened to be of light skin, and was 
returning with me to Birmingham. 

Leaving the dirty one-half “jim 
crow’’ coach at the depot, I tried to 
hire the only Negro cab at the 
place. The driver said he could not 
take white passengers. I protested 
that we were not white. Then he 
said he had to wait for passengers 
expected on another train, which I 
suspected, was his polite way of 
saying he did not believe what I 
had said. 

We went to board an electric 
street car. I was already familiar 
with the particular pattern of “jim 
crow” in vogue on the street cars 
in that city. So when the car stopped 
we attempted to go into the Negro 
section up front through the door at 
that end. 

The motorman, refusing to open 
that door, pointed to the rear door 
and moved the car up a length so 
that, that entrance was just opposite 
us. But we had again started to- 
wards the front door, and I was 
trying to tell him that we were col- 
ored, when the conductor came to 
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the open back door and impatiently 
demanded that we enter through it. 

Thinking that it would not do a 
great deal of harm for us to just 
walk through the white section, 
and waiting to end the misunder- 
standing, we went in and walked on 
through the separating door and sat 
down in the “jim crow” end among 
the other colored passengers. 
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Then the motorman came to our 
seat, and holding his cranking iron 
menacingly in his hand, asked: “Is 
y'all niggers?” I said, ‘‘Yes.” 

Then he said, “Well, by God, get 
up and go back out through the 
back like you come in and then go 
‘round to the front and come in 
the nigger door, and don’t be too 
damn long about it.” 


Mistaken Identity 
ON AN EAST-BOUND train from California there f 
were three passengers in every coach seat, five or six in n 


every compartment, and two in every berth, with the over- 
flow disposing itself miserably in the aisles. Along about i 
midnight while crossing the Panhandle of Texas the col- § 
ored porter noticed a sad looking Negro sitting in his f 
pajamas within the men’s lavatory. As the porter con- J 
sidered his unhappy guest, a young Army second lieutenant § 
burst into the washroom. 
“Porter,” he gasped, ‘‘my bride has disappeared!” t 
“Calm yourself, sir,” soothed the porter, “she can’t be ( 
far ‘cause we ain’t stopped no place since you boarded 
this train.” 
The unhappy colored gentleman in the corner roused 
slightly. He coughed like a gentleman with something on 
his mind. “Did your . . . er, bride . . . er, have ona 
pink nightie?” he asked timorously. The lieutenant nodded. 
“Well,” sighed the fellow, “I’m in lower ten and I was | 
half asleep about two hours ago when a young lady in a | 
pink nightie suddenly crawled in beside me and kissed me | 
goodnight and went to sleep. Well, I didn’t want to be | 
thrown off the train and lynched so I waited till she went | 
to sleep and I crawled out and came back here and I’ve | 
been waiting ever since for somebody to get that damn 
woman out of my berth!” Thelma Hill 


{, Negro soldiers of all lands 


close in on Nazi “superman” for final kill 


Black Cloud Over Berlin 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 


By George Padmore 


HEN BERLIN, that citadel 
W of racism, is finally stormed 

from East, West and South, 

Negroes from all over the 
world will be in on the kill. 

From the South under the com- 
mand of General Alexander in 
Italy will be soldiers from Southern 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, the 
former German West African colo- 
nies. 

From the West will march Amer- 
ican Negro troops and famous Sene- 
galese warriors serving with the 
French Army of Liberation, as well 
as Congolese forces from the Bel- 
gian Congo. 

These so-called inferior races are 
today helping to tear the guts out 
of the Herrenvolk ‘‘super-men” of 
Nazi Germany. Such is the irony 
of history. 


GEORGE PADMORE is probably 
one of the world’s best informed men 
on the Negro in international affairs. 
Formerly a member of the Communist 
International executive committee, he 
later broke with the Communists. To- 


day in London he is a foreign corre- 
spondent for more than a dozen Negro 
newspapers in the United States, Africa, 
and South America. 


Commenting on the fighting ex- 
periences of the African troops in 
Italy, a military observer, returned 
to London from the Mediterranean 
theatre of operations, says that 
“their service has been packed with 
thrills and wonderful sights.” 

The West Africans have been 
bombed by German planes and 
shelled by Nazi big guns. The first 
party of Africans to arrive went 
ashore at Augusta on the east coast 
of Sicily. Scarcely were they on land 
when the air raid warning went off 
and German bombs began to drop. 
Every man had to set to and dig his 
own slit trench at once. 

Meanwhile the big British guns 
had opened up and the air was torn 
with bursting shells and rocket. 
Several German planes were shot 
down in flames. Thus did the West 
Africans get their baptism of fire 
in Europe. Later they had to face the 
enemy's concentration of fir on the 
beaches at Salerno. 


The military spokesman stated 
that there are four West African 
medical units in Italy. Each of these 
units comprise from eleven to seven- 
teen trained nursing orderlies of 
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the West African Army Medical 
Corps, and a similar number of 
pioneers of the Royal West African 
Frontier Force as general duty men. 
Each unit is attached to a British 
General hospital and is under the 
charge of a British medical officer. 

The Africans assist the British 
military surgeons in the field opera- 
tion theatre, take temperature and 
keep the charts, renew dressings, 
give medicines and help in the 
X-ray department at base hospitals. 

The officer explained that there 
was no segregation. For example, 
during the past 10 months of service 
in Italy, the Africans have nursed 
English, Scots, Indians, South Afri- 
cans, French, Poles and Jugo-Slavs, 
besides other Africans from places 
like Basuteland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland in South Africa. 

Many of the Cameroon natives 
who come into contact with Ger- 
mans speak to them in good Ger- 
man, a language they learned from 
German plantation owners in the 
Cameroons before the war. 

Most interesting of all says the 
officer is the deep friendship be- 
tween American Negro troops and 
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the Africans. The West Africans get 

on famously with the Afro-Ameri- 
cans and to quote his exact words: 
“They indeed find them very like 
themselves and invariably friendly. 
As almost all the West African 
orderlies speak good English the 
Africans find no difficulty in talk- 
ing to the Americans though the 
American accent sounds strange to 
them. 

“For their part the American Ne- 
groes love to tell the West Africans 
all about their lives in the great 
United States. Some have exchanged 
addresses and photos and promised 
to visit one another after the war.” 

Asked what Africans need most, 
the British military spokesman said: 
“Like their English and American 
comrades, the West Africans never 
forget their homes and families. 
Mail and newspapers from Nigeria 
and the Cameroons are most eagerly 
welcomed.” 

They also delight in reading the 
colored American newspapers and 
like especially the pictures of Afro- 
American girls which they cut out 
to decorate their billets. 


We 


BOOK SECTION 


A condensation from the book 


By Howard Fast 


A thrilling, sensational novel of the controversial Reconstruction 
era that gives an entirely new picture of the Southern society of 
freed Negro slaves and poor whites in the post-Civil War days. 
Here is a strong rebuttal to the Gone with the Wind and The 
Clansmen school of writing. The editors of Necro Dicest believe 
it one of the finest books ever written about the Negro. 


Copyright, 1944, By Howard Fast 
Published By Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York (Price $2.75) 
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{ A brilliant novel 
on the Reconstruction era 


Freedom 


By Howard Fast 


INNER at the Cardozos 

then, in 1868, was in the 

manner of a pause in his- 

tory, even as the whole in- 
dent of the Convention was in the 
way of being a pause, a gap, a hole 
scooped in the developing stream 
of America by Union bayonets. 


Charleston, the beautiful, fairy- 
like, palmetto-fringed city, the 
crown and glory of the south, lay 
exhausted. The war had torn the 
guts out of the town. There was 
hardly one of the great white Geor- 
gian houses that had not felt its 
portion of death and economic ruin. 


The mighty fortunes that built 
this cluster of white and wonder- 
ful houses, unequalled anywhere in 
America, were founded upon one 
thing, the broad back of the black 
slave. Not only was labor, the 
source of all wealth, tied up in the 
slaves, but the slaves themselves 
had been capital, the most impor- 
tant capital the South owned, in a 
sense primitive machine tools, 
bought and bred and sold, and in 


HOWARD FAST is considered one 
of the finest American historical novel- 
ists today. His works include The Un- 
vanquished, Citizen Tom Paine, Con- 
ceived In Liberty and The Last Frontier. 


their fluid state the bottom rock of 
Southern economy. 

Then, in the course of a ruinous 
war, a war that wrecked the mone- 
tary system of the South, blockaded 
its ports, Charleston among them, 
and sent armies marching and coun- 
ter-marching across its lands for 
four years, the slaves were liberated; 
liberated by an edict signed by the 
great, tired man in the White 
House, a liberation enforced by the 
strength and guns of the Union 
Army. 

In the immediate post-war period, 
the South lay stunned and sick. Two 
hundred thousand black slaves had 
taken up the arms and uniform of 
the North and fought in the last 
fierce struggle for their freedom. 
The Southern armies had dissolved ; 
the Southern leaders sat back in ex- 
haustion, staring wonderingly at the 
dissolution—a house of sugar which 
upon being thoroughly saturated 
suddenly collapses. 

And the plantation kings, the 
men behind the war, the men who 
had engineered it, made it, and 
plunged their hands elbow-deep in 
blood that their great empires of 
cotton, rice and sugar and tobacco 
might endure, saw the impossible 


ve 


happen, the slaves emancipated, 
millions and millions and millions 
of dollars of capital they once 
owned taken from them and over- 
night dissolved into thin air. 

Perhaps never before in human 
history had a whole class, a ruling 
class of a nation been so stunningly 
and quickly deprived of its prop- 
erty. The first reaction of the plant- 
ers was silence, a sick and bewil- 
dered silence during which time 
they contemplated the ruin that had 
been accomplished. They could not 
rebel, because they possessed no 
means of rebellion; they could not 
plan because they had never en- 
visioned a future without slaves. 
Some of them had counterbalanced 
their wealth of slaves with large 
loans, and when the collateral of 
slavery disappeared, their empires 
went with it. 

Great plantations stood empty 
and abandoned, or worked in a 
desultory way by the Negroes who 
stayed upon the soil because they 
had no place in particular to go; 
other plantations were put up to 
auction, sold for debt or taxes. 
Fields lay fallow; cotton planting 
dwindled and in many sections dis- 
appeared. 

When the first paralyzing shock 
passed, the planters bestirred them- 
selves. This farce of Emancipation, 
they thought, would not be played 
through; the slaves could be kept 
slaves; a nigger was a nigger; that 
was the beginning, it would also 
be the end; what went on in Wash- 
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ington was one thing, practical 
needs of the South were another. 

With almost hysterical haste, 
they set about inaugurating a set of 
laws called “Black Codes.” Laws 
that returned the Negro legally to 
precisely the position he was in be- 
fore the war; it was simple at first. 
There was a president in the White 
House who played along with them, 
who generously supported the ter- 
ror they were establishing. They 
smiled to each other, ‘Tennessee 
Johnson is useful,” despising the 
man and using him at one and the 
same time. Once more, the planters 
saw a future, the same future they 
had always seen, propped on the 
backs of four million black slaves. 

And then their house of cards 
fell down. A bitter, wrathful, revo- 
lutionary Congress that had fought 
one of the most terrible wars 
known to mankind, decided that 
the blood spilt should not be in 
vain. In their anger, they almost im- 
peached the president; they sent 
troops into the South and smashed 
the incipient terror. They legally 
nullified the rebellious states, es- 
tablished military districts, and 
called upon the whole population 
to vote for delegates to state Con- 
ventions, Conventions which would 
frame new state constitutions and 
create a new democracy in the 
South, one in which the black man 
and the white man stood side by 
side, building together. 

In South Carolina, the black pop- 
ulation outnumbered the white. 
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Under this second stunning blow, 
the planters could see only one 
course of action, one device—to 
show their contempt by remaining 
away from the polls. Let the illiter- 
ate niggers and white trash vote, 
and the result would destroy this 
incredible and monstrous plan of 
Congress. The result, much as they 
had planned, gave the Negroes an 
overwhelming majority of delegates 
to the Convention; yet where the 
result went askew was that instead 
of making a circus, the black and 
white Convention was slowly, pain- 
fully but certainly, nevertheless, 
beginning to operate as a sound 
legislative body. A constitution was 
emerging. 

And in Charleston, while that 
happened, the white aristocrats 
locked their doors, barred their 
shutters, and waited. Yankee bayo- 
nets in the streets made them impo- 
tent for the time. There was no fu- 
ture and no past in this moment. 
In the deep strange hole that had 
been violently scooped in the stream 
of history, something was happen- 
ing. In that hole a dinner was given 
at Francis Cardozo’s house; in that 
hole, Gideon Jackson dressed him- 
self in his new suit of black broad- 
cloth. 

And the planters waited. 


HE CURIOUS part of this 
dinner was the way in which 
it led to the other, the great 


affair at which Gideon was 
the guest of honor; for one of the 
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guests at the Cardozo home this 
night was Stephan Holms, delegate 
to the Convention and former slave 
owner. 

Technically Holmes was a Scala- 
wag, the term for a Southern white 
who collaborated with the freed 
slaves and the Yankees; actually, 
he was not of them. The Scalawags 
were poor whites for the most part; 
Holms had been and _sstill was 
wealthy. Singularly, he had defied 
the rule that planters should sit 
back and have no part of this in- 
credible revolution; he was elected 
to the Convention on the votes of 
his former slaves; he sat in the 
Convention as a _ spectator. He 
watched and listened; he said noth- 
ing. He was courteous to white and 
colored alike, and he became an 
enigma that Cardozo determined to 
solve. 

He had singled out Cardozo, 
talked with him several times, indi- 
cated an interest in education and 
land, and graciously accepted Car- 
dozo’s uncertain invitation to din- 
ner. 

It was an invitation and an ac- 
ceptance that troubled Cardozo. 
When white men dined with black 
in the city of Charleston, the world 
stood on end and shivered, and 
that was a part of what Cardozo 
felt as he introduced Gideon Jack- 
son, former slave, to Stephan 
Holms, former slave-holder. And 
Holms said: 

“I am honored to meet you, Mr. 
Jackson,” pleasantly and quietly, as 
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if this were the most everyday thing, 
looking at Gideon appraisingly. 

Gideon was a matter for apprai- 
sal, tailored well, his great chest and 
shoulders set off by the black coat, 
a plain white shirt and a black 
string tie. His woolly hair was 
cropped close to his head; clean- 
shaven with big features to hold the 
flesh, but leaner than he had ever 
been before—recalling to Holms 
that once such a man on the auction 
block would have created a near- 
riot, the bidding mounting in dizzy 
spirals, the auctioneer screaming, 
“My friends and gentlemen, you 
who know and value breed, here’s 
a bull stallion such as you never 
laid eyes on before!” 

“I am pleased to meet you, sir,” 
Gideon said. 

Dr. Randolph, a small, quick- 
speaking, brown-skinned man, also 
a delegate, was the fourth for din- 
ner; he was more nervous than 
Gideon, more nervous than Car- 
dozo at the presence of Holms; he 
stuttered as his speech spilled out. 
Mrs. Cardozo was the only woman 
at the table, and she tried to put 
people at their ease; Holms joined 
with her, and they were gracious 
back and forth. Gideon asked him- 
self, bewildered, ‘‘What is the man? 
Why and how and who?” 

It was the first time in his life 
he ever took the hand of a man of 
Holms’ class, first time he had ever 
spoken to one, man to man, first 
time he had ever sat down to eat 
with a white man. Obviously, it 
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was not the case with Cardozo, but 
wasn’t it with Randolph? Randolph 
was frightened. 

Gideon stared behind his hostess 
to the buffet, where a stuffed par- 
tridge stood under a bell of glass. 
There was patterned wallpaper and 
prints on the walls. Cardozo knew 
the world, but Gideon could not 
help but be aware how carefully he 
was treading with Holms, saying, 
“Education, sit, you see, is a neces- 
sity.” 

“A necessity?”” Holms asked. 
Holms neutralized himself com- 
pletely, never stating but always 
asking, his constant withdrawal be- 
ing a most effective blandishment. 

“Simply by a statement of the 
fact. Four million illiterate slaves 
are possible. Four million illiterate 
free Negroes are obviously impos- 
sible.” 

“That's a curious way to look at 
it,” Holms admitted. ‘What do you 
think, Mr. Jackson?” 

“I think education is like a gun,” 
Gideon said. 

“Like a gun?” 

Cardozo frowned and Randolph 
played with his fork. “Go on, 
please,” Holms smiled. 

“Like a gun,” Gideon said. 
“Maybe better. Take a man who 
got a gun, you want to enslave him, 
you got to take that gun away. You 
got to take your chances; maybe he 
kill you, maybe he don’t. But you 
got to take the gun away. Why?” 

“Isn’t it obvious?” 

“It ain’t obvious,” Gideon said 
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slowly. He groped for the words he 
wanted, struggled with his thoughts, 
his hands gripping the edge of the 
table. ““A man who's got no gun is 
a slave or not a slave; that de- 
pends on many things. A man 
with a gun is not a slave, depending 
on one thing, his gun. Before he 
come like other men, you got to take 
away gun. Now with education— 
that you cannot take away from a 
man who has learned, and I believe 
a man who has learned truly cannot 
be a slave. In one way, it like a gun, 
in other way, it is better than the 


gun. 

“I wouldn’t put it quite that 
way,” Cardozo smiled. ‘ 

“Of course you wouldn't,” 
Holms said easily. ‘Nevertheless, 
Mr. Jackson’s analysis is most in- 
teresting, since he looks at educa- 
tion in terms of two things, free- 
dom versus slavery. I think that is 
understandable. You were a slave, 
weren’t you, Mr. Jackson?” 

“I was.” 

“But slavery has been abolished.” 

Gideon nodded slowly. 

“But you think it will return?” 
Holms asked gently. 

“It could return,’’ Gideon said, 
happening to glance at Mrs. Car- 
dozo at that moment, seeing in her 
eyes complete, animal-like terror . . . 

The dinner broke up early, but 
it led to something else. A week 
later, coming out of the Convention, 
Holms stopped Gideon and said: 
“I am having some people at my 
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home, Mr. Jackson. Would you 
come?” 

Gideon hesitated, and Holms 
said winningly, “I want you to 
come, I assure you. After all, if we 
are to work together—” 

Gideon agreed to come. 


E CONVENTION made 
progress. Out of the initial 


confusion, slowly, measure 

after measure appeared, 
small things first, then larger things. 
The small things made agreement 
possible. Duelling was abolished. 
Imprisonment for debt was abol- 
ished by a large majority. 

The very naivete of the majority 
of the delegates gave them a fresh 
and curious approach to legislation; 
there was behind them no awesome, 
imposing tower of law, mores, 
habits, customs and deceptions ; ; the 
insoluble became obvious, and very 
often the obvious became insoluble. 
So when these men approached the 
relationship of women to men in 
society, they broke walls that had 
stood for ages. A white swamp 
delegate said: 

“Four years I fought the Yankees, 
and all that time my wife carried 
the house. Fed the kids, clothed 
them, broke ground, put in a crop, 
took it out. Now I ask these gen- 
tlemen, do they propose to give me 
the vote and deny it to my wife?” 

Gideon took the floor and said, 
“I took my wife in slavery. We mar- 
ried in secret because my master 
did not approve marriage for slaves. 
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We was equal beasts in his eyes. 
We was equal in the work we did; 
we was equal when we nearly 
fainted in the cotton fields. Sure 
enough, we suffered equal. Then I 
say, my wife is equal to me in the 
eyes of this Convention.” 

They came as close to universal 
suffrage as man had come yet, and 
only the realization of the radical 
nature of the measure kept it from 
being passed, a fear that they might 
abuse the power given to them by 
a Congress in far-off Washington. 

However, out of their argument 
came the first divorce law in the 
history of South Carolina, a sane 
and simple divorce law that sent the 
Southern newspapers to screaming 
that the black savages had already 
given the land over to infamy and 
degradation. Out of their argument 
came a law which said that the 
property of a wife could not be 
sold to pay her husband’s debts— 
and that too was a beginning in 
South Carolina. Out of their argu- 
ment came a long and curiously 
sane debate on the whole matter of 
suffrage, a debate that led Gideon 
to read the Constitution of the 
United States over and over, until 
he almost knew it by heart. He 
fought, along with others, for ab- 
solute equality of black and white 
at the polls—a forceful prevention 
of discrimination. And the motion 
won. 

It was March already, and spring 
was coming to the land. The sky 
over Charleston was bluer than any- 
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where else in the world. The gulls 
swooped and shrieked over the bay 
and the rain fell fine as mist and 
cleared and left the sky brighter. 
A delegate offered from the floor 
that this should be known as the 
“Glory Year,” but his motion was 
laughingly rejected. Yet men knew 
that this was a year like no other 
year, and a reporter of the New 
York Herald wrote: ‘Here in 
Charleston is being enacted the most 
incredible, hopeful, and yet unbe- 
lievable experiment in all the his- 
tory of mankind.” 


TEPHAN HOLMS told his 
mother, ‘‘At dinner, tomor- 
row night, there will be a 


nigger.” 
And she, thinking he referred to 
the servants, said, “Naturally, 
Stephan.” 


“I don’t think you understand 
me, my dear. At the dinner table, I 
mean—a guest of mine.” 

She began, “I wish you wouldn't, 
Stephan. You say things—” 

“I’m serious, mother. Under- 
stand me, I invited a nigger to din- 
ner tomorrow, as the guest of honor, 
you might say.” 

“But why, what earthly reason?” 

“Several earthly reasons, very 
sound ones, I would gladly explain 
to you—” 

“Stephan, I can’t.” 

“But you can, and you will.” 

“Stephan, if you must make a 
clown of yourself, a Scalawag and 
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a buffoon, can’t you at least respect 
my feelings?” 

“My dear,” Holms said, ‘There 
is no one whose feelings I respect 
more highly.” 

“And what will people say?” 

“They will say nothing. Colonel 
Fenton will be here, Mrs. Fenton, 
Santel, Robert and Jane Dupre, Car- 
well and General Ganfret and his 
wife.” 

“And they know a nigger will be 
at dinner?” 

“They know.” 

“And who is this person, if I 
may ask, Stephan?” 

“A former slave of Carwell’s,” 
Holms said. ‘His name is Gideon 
Jackson—”” 


up against Gideon, the wall 

of childhood, youth, young 

manhood, the wall of a 
thousand memories when these peo- 
ple bred Negroes like cattle, and 
he would not have gone had not 
Cardozo said: 

“Go, Gideon. It’s important that 
you go. Holms asked you for one of 
three reasons: firstly, because he 
may sincerely wish to work with and 
understand us, and that I doubt. 
He’s a clever man and an old slave 
holder. Secondly, because he desires 
to make a fool of you, and that, 
too, I doubt. I don’t think that you 
will be easily made of fool of, and 
I don’t think Holms is childish 
enough to indulge in that sort of 
thing. The third reason, and the 
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only reason I can put credit in js 
that, suspecting some mysterious 
Negro plot, Holms wishes to get at 
it, get at what he may think goes 
on behind his back. If that is the 
case, certainly you have nothing to 
hide.” 

Gideon had nothing to hide but 
his fears, all the old, ancient fears 
that rose like a sick feeling in his 
stomach. A man can tell himself 
this and that, freedom has come 
and black men and white men are 
working together to create a new 
world, the old chains are broken, 
slavery is only a bitter memory— 
all that a man can tell himself, yet 
fears and memories are burned like 
brands on the skin, beatings, flight, 
old songs, let my people go, let my 
people go, scorn and hatred— 

He walked slowly along the Bat- 
tery, came finally to the proud 
white house that fronted on the 
Bay, rang the bell next to the gate, 
shivered at the clang it made, and 
was let in by an old Negro servant 
who eyed him curiously but had 
evidently been warned beforehand. 
He went up the walk and mounted 
the stairs to the veranda, his legs so 
weak that they would hardly hold 
him, and then the door of the house 
was held open to him and he en- 
tered. 

It was the first time that Gideon 
had ever been in such a house, 4 
house like this, lit, alive, hostile, and 
beautiful beyond words. Light 
blazed from lamps and candles, daz- 
zling him. The woodwork in the 
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hallway was snow white, the furni- 
ture twisting in all the gracious 
curves of a generation before. The 
stairway spiraled up into misty dis- 
tance; the drawing room beyond 
yawned like a devil’s mouth. He 
felt sick, hopeless, and his feelings 
were not bettered much by Holms’ 
warm and pleasant greeting, ‘So 
glad you came, Jackson.” 

Gideon nodded; he couldn't 
speak. Holms led him into the 
brightly lit drawing room, and 
Gideon had an impression of peo- 
ple carved from ice in all this 
warmth, the women in their fine 
gowns, the men in black and snowy 
white for dinner, glitter and dazzle 
from the great chandelier, rich ma- 
hogany furniture. 

One by one, Holms introduced 
the people there to Gideon, but no 
one rose and no one offered their 
hand, and when Gideon faced Dud- 
ley Carwell, who had once been his 
master, the white man gave no 
sign of recognition—which was rea- 
sonable enough, since Gideon had 
ben a field-hand and no more. 
They had been talking when 
Gideon entered, and they went on 
talking after the introductions were 
oer, leaving Gideon to Holms, 
who, smiling thinly, said: 

“Forgive them, Jackson. Some- 
times our so-called courtesy does 
not rise to the occasion. What will 
you drink?” 

It seemed like an eternity to him 


‘Ibefore they finally went in to din- 


ner, 
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He had seen how people eat; his 
people at the plantation ate one 
way; the Carters ate in another 
way; the Cardozos in still a third 
way; but none of it was like this, 
nowhere the array of plates and 
silver so large and confusing. It was 
hard for him to hold a fork or 
spoon the way they held it; he was 
clumsy; he dropped things; he had 
to wait and watch them, and they 
knew he was watching. Why had he 
ever allowed himself to be trapped 
like this? Thirty times thirty he had 
been a fool; his thoughts raced like 
squirrels in a cage; what did Holms 
mean? What was all this? Why? 
What did it profit Holms? 


RESENTLY, he realized 
pP that they were talking to 
him, and after a fashion he 

was answering. Holms 

forced the conversation; Holms was 
driving at something — something 
that Gideon could not put his hands 
on. Gideon’s head cleared; now he 
was angry, seeing these people for 
the first time in his thirty-six years, 
listening to them for the first time. 
They spoke words, and the words 
were the same words he used. He 
drove words back at them. He 
listened carefully, and what they 
said was not teo clever; all in an 
instant, he haa to fling a century 
over his head and come whirling 
through a readjustment that left 
him reeling. They thought they 
were baiting him, but his deep voice 
answered slowly; he wouldn’t per- 
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mit himself to be baited. Holms was 
his equal, but not the others, Holms 
smiling slightly as Colonel Fenton 
said: 

“I imagine, Jackson, that you 
find lawmaking a diversion. As a 
change from other things?” 

“It’s more profitable than pick- 
ing cotton,” Gideon answered. ‘We 
are paid three dollars a day.” 

“More than many an honest man 
lays hands on these days.” 

“What can a nigra do with that 
much money?” Jane Dupre won- 
dered. She was slim and blond and 
fragile, and her husband frowned 
as she spoke. The extra consonant 
was a concession to Gideon’s so- 
cial place at the table. 

“He could spend it on clothes 
and food,” Gideon said. “But 
mostly he just drinks it up.” 

He seemed simple enough, and 
they too were uncertain as to what 
all this meant. If anything, their 
position was more difficult than his, 
for they realized that Holms was 
enjoying the situation. Afterwards, 
Jane Dupre said that she almost 
retched at the table, watching that 
black eat, using his fork like a 
shovel. 

General Ganfret said, “I would 
presume, Jackson, that education 
might be accepted as a prerequisite 
for legislation. Don’t you find it 
difficult at the Convention? 

“I find it hard,” Gideon agreed. 

“The more so since I understand 
you were one of Carwell’s field- 
hands only a few years ago.” 
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“I was,” Gideon smiled. 

Santel, a man of fifty, owner of 
one of the largest plantations in the 
state, long-faced, hard, small-eyed, 
remarked that Gideon had come up 
in the world. Gideon said, yes, he 
thought so, but the world was 
changing. For the worse, someone 
said. 

“That,” Gideon nodded, “de. 
pends on how you look at it.” 

“You do read,’”’ one of the wo- 
men remarked. 

“I learned to read a little when 
I was in the army.” 

“When you were in the army?” 
the general asked. 

“I was with the Yankee troops 
that marched into Charleston—you 
remember the colored brigades?” 

There was a fuse lit in the room, 
a barrel of gunpowder sitting un- 
der it. Holms chuckled, but the 
general and most of the others sat 
frozen; Gideon likened them to ice 
again, the old strain running 
through his mind, nought ain’t noth. 
ing, three’s a figure, all for the 
white boss, none for the nigger: he 
realized this couldn’t go on; some- 
thing would explode. Mrs. Holms 
excused herself and left the table. 
The sound of her tears followed 
her from the room; Holms, who 
had followed her, returned and said, 
‘Forgive my mother—she is slight- 
ly indisposed.” 

The general retreated into grim 
silence; Fenton, to break the gen- 
eral unhappiness, said to Gideon, 
“You bear a fine southern name, 
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Jackson. But I understand that nig- 
gets take their master’s name.” 

“Some do,” Gideon said. “I 
went without a family name until 
they made me a sergeant in the 
army. Yankee captain tells me, you 
got to have a name, Gideon, got to 
have a family name. Who owned 
you?” Gideon paused, nodded at 
Carwell, half-believing that at that 
moment, were it not for the women 
present, they would have killed 
him. “I tell him,’’ Gideon contin- 
ued, “that man who own me for a 
slave, his name I never take. What 
about Jackson—” 

Gideon did not finish his story. 
Carwell rose and said, “Get out of 
here, you black swine!” 

As Gideon walked home, he felt 
strangely light-hearted. How many 
mysteries there were that had 
evaporated into nothing! How 
many fears there had been that 
were groundless! All the world was 
part of a great unknown until you 
examined it. The dark and silvery 
bay, so ghost-like now, would be- 
come a placid sheet of sunlit water 
tomorrow. The chains that bound 
his people would never be forged 
again; there was no place for those 
chains in the sunlight. 


T THE HOLMS house, 

A the women had retired 

and the men were left at 

the table with their cigars, 

the general saying, “This, Holms, 
is unforgivable.” 

“Hardly.” 
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“You said you had a reason,” 
Santel put in, his voice hard and 
cold. “You said there was reason 
enough, Stephan, for us to sit at 
dinner with a nigger. You've always 
had your reasons—and we've hu- 
mored you. You were dark and mys- 
terious when you went into the 
Convention, licking enough nig- 
gets’ asses to put you there, and 
you said you had a reason for that. 
I, for one, am sick to death of your 
God damned reasons.” 

“Reason,” Holms said lightly, ‘‘is 
nevertheless at a premium. There 
was little enough of it tonight, and 
if I may say so, that nigger made 
fools of all of you.” 

From the general, ‘I think you’ve 
said enough, Stephan.” 

“I don’t,” Colonel Fenton put in. 
“Whatever you think of Stephan 
he’s right in this case. The nigger 
made fools of us. Accept that, gen- 
tlemen.” 

“I'll accept an explanation from 
Stephan, or—” 

Holms broke in, “For Christ's 
sake, Dupre, you're not going to 
challenge me to a duel! That would 
be too much. Are we infants? 
Babes? Idiotic fools? I asked you 
gentlemen here tonight because I 
considered you, in one fashion or 
another, persons of character. Per- 
mit me to retain a few of my illu- 
sions—” 

“Holms!” 

“All right! Let me do the talking 
for a while! I staged a circus here 
tonight, granted. I took that nigger 
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and I put him and you into an im- 
possible situation. Granted. I 
guessed what would follow; but I 
did not think that you would be so 
completely demoralized by the pres- 
ence of a single nigger sitting across 
the table from you. Let us analyze 
the situation—I begged you, as a 
favor to me, a favor that was of ex- 
treme importance to each and every 
one of us, to spend a social evening 
with a black member of this Con- 
stitutional Convention. I made it a 
social evening, because only in that 
way could I make my point; I did 
not tell you the point in advance be- 
cause the point did not exist at 
that stage. Am I not clear? Then 
bear with me a little longer. 

“What is your attitude, the atti- 
tude of the whole class to which I 
belong? Faced with the federal or- 
der of reconstruction, you refused 
to accept it. You sulked—yes, all 
over the south, men of our kind 
sulked, refused to register, to vote, 
to campaign. You called the niggers 
and the white trash savages and 
said that this whole thing would 
overnight dissolve of its own ac- 
cord. Did you believe that, gentle- 
men? Did you really believe that? 
Have you, after fighting this 
damned bloody war, so infantile a 
conception of power? Have you 
been watching the progress of this 
Convention? Watching it, I mean, 
not reading about it in our stupidly 

isan newspapers?” 

“Isn't this enough—’’ Dupre be- 

gan, and Colonel Fenton cut him 
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short with a savage, ‘Shut up, Du- 
pre! Go on, Stephan.” Dupre 
spluttering, bewildered, looked 
from face to face. Holms bit off the 
end of a fresh cigar, lit it with a 
candle from the table, poured him- 
self a splash of brandy, and con- 
tinued: 

“What is our situation at this 
point, gentlemen? Do you remem- 
ber our world, the world that ex- 
isted for us only eight years ago? 
I remember our world then—and 
what is our situation at this point? 
One thing we all have in common, 
we were or are plantation owners; 
we are the base, the rock upon 
which this south of ours exists. An- 
other thing we have in common— 
we all face the same destiny, ruin, 
complete unequivocal ruin. 

“I have lost a plantation which 
has been in eur family one hundred 
and thirty years. Dupre has lost his, 
so has Carwell—debt, taxes, war, 
emancipation. The others cling to 
what is left. When we went into 
this senseless war, I predicted the 
outcome—and fools accused me of 
being disloyal. Disloyal! Do we 
have to lie to ourselves? Can I be 
disloyal to what has made me, to 
what I am, blood and body? I say 
to you earnestly, gentlemen, we 
have to understand this situation in 
which we find ourselves. There is 
our only salvation.” 

The general, trailing smoke from 
his cigar, said, “Stephan, do you 
propose that we go into this circus 
of baboons?” 


~ 
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“I object to the general’s termi- 
nology—circus of baboons. When 
we think that way, gentlemen, we 
defeat ourselves. This Convention 
is not a circus of baboons, it is a 
gathering of determined and intelli- 
gent men who, for the most part, 
are honest according to their own 
lights.” 

“You're talking nonsense,” the 
general objected. 

“Am I? Have you been to one 
session ?”” 

“I read the papers.” 

“And the papers lie! Believe me, 
I have been at almost every session 
—and the papers lie! I brought that 
nigger here for only one reason; 
two or three years ago, he was com- 
pletely illiterate. A few years be- 
fore that, he was Carwell’s slave. 
Did you see him tonight? Was he 
a baboon? What is the potential of 
these black people we've bought 
and sold for two hundred years? 
We don’t know gentlemen, and we 
don’t dare to guess. Will such men 
as this Gideon Jackson easily give 
up what they have? And they are 
not alone; they are learning to work 
with the white trash we despised 
until we needed them to fight a war. 
And these whites who fought the 
war for us are beginning to think. 

“Gentlemen, when you gave the 
Convention over to these niggers 
and these whites, you made the sec- 
ond greatest blunder in these times ; 
the first was the war itself. You said 
that the Convention would fall to 
pieces, it did not; it has been sit- 


ting for more than ninety days and 
it has framed a Constitution. You 
said that the nation would rise in- 
dignantly and crush this monster; 
the nation has not risen indignantly ; 
instead, Yankee reporters are 
spreading the truth about this Con- 
vention all over the country.” 

Dupre said, ‘You don’t have a 
high opinion of us, Holms.” 

“Frankly, I don’t. In a sense, I 
have a higher opinion of that nig- 
ger I brought here.” 

“And I haven’t—” 

Fenton said, “For Christ’s sake, 
Dupre!” And to Holms, “What do 
you propose, Stephan ? Stop moraliz- 
ing. We saw the nigger and you 
made your point. Now what do you 
propose?” 

“All right,” Holms nodded. 
“You saw the nigger—you must 
accept him for what he is, a repre- 
sentative example of the potential 
of four million people here in the 
south.” 

“Very well, go on!” 

“Let's look at this Convention— 
and what it’s done. Firstly, educa- 
tion; it has made it universal and 
compulsory throughout the state. 
Which means that niggers and 
white trash will be fighting us on 
equal terms—” 

“They'll still be niggers and 
white trash!” 

“God help me, can’t I get you 
to look at reality. One generation 
of such education, and we'll be a 
vague memory—lI assure you. Now 
another point, the Convention has 
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moved and petitioned for a subdivi- 
sion of the land, a breaking down 
of the plantation to small farms. 
Combine that with education, and 
you have the death-knell of the 
plantation. The Convention has le- 
galized equality of race and color 
everywhere—cortemplate that, gen- 
tlemen. The Convention has assured 
us that black men will sit with white 
men on juries, that black judges 
will sit on the bench; let that soak 
in, my friends. The Convention has 
safeguarded the ballot—and there 
goes whatever legalized dream of 
power you might have had. And 
last of all, gentlemen, the Conven- 
tion has consistently made its ap- 
peal to black and white together; 
in every law, in every edict, every 
proposal, the poor white has been 
bracketed with the nigger.” 

“And where do we stand, Ste- 
phan?” Carwell asked. 

“Precisely nowhere.” 

“Why not play their game?” 

“And offer the voters what? 
Twenty cents a day wages? A return 
to slavery? No small farms? Ignor- 
ance?” 

“There are ways.” 

“Yes, but not that way. We've 
had power; we lost it; we propose 
to regain it; that is all, simply. You 
saw that nigger here tonight. Can 
you wheedle him, coddle him, de- 
ceive him?” 

“No—” Fenton said thought- 
fully, “But you could hang him.” 
The general observed. “We tried 
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terror and failed, Stephan. You 
pointed that out.” 

“Yes, we failed—because it was 
stupid terror, and because terror 
with only terror as the end is pre- 
destined to fail. We pitted mobs 
against Yankee bayonets; we in- 
dulged in adolescent outrages, prod- 
ding ex-soldiers to bludgeon and 
lynch and steal. And we had no 
plan, no goal—and this most of all, 
no organization.” 


ENTON LIT a fresh cigar. 

he One of the women opened 

the door and asked, “Are 

you going to sit here for- 

ever?” A colored servant came in 

with whiskey, and Holms said to 

him, “When you go, I want no one 
else to interrupt us.” 

“An organization,” he said, “a 
plan, and a destination.” 

Fenton said, “You've thought of 
the Klan, Stephan.” 

“Yes, I've given some thought 
to that. Their record in the two 
years or so they’ve existed doesn’t 
make for brilliance or cohesion, but 
at least there is an organization. 
And rather than split our forces 
and organize counter to them, we 
would be wiser to take what they 
have and work with it. If we de- 
cide to, it must be done quickly, 
before they destroy their useful- 
ness.” 

“They are officered by army peo- 
ple,” the general said. 

“That’s a point—and it will help. 
Dupre here is already a member of 
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the Klan; he can help us on that 
score. This business of white night- 
shirts and burning crosses is tom- 
foolery, but it has its use. The 
weasel type, the timid, the fright- 
ened—they become bolder when 
they hide their faces.” 
“I don’t like that kind of talk.” 
“Don’t you, Dupre? Do you in- 
tend to put a white napkin on your 
head and go scampering through 
the night? No—this is a tool, let's 
understand that. And to operate it, 
we'll need men, thousands. Where 
will they come from? Some army 
men, not too many; whatever you 
say about our troops, they had 
courage, yes, and honor, the kind of 
honor we talk about; they won't 
take kindly to nightshirts, terror, 
hanging, murdering.” 
“I don’t like the way you put 
that, Stephan,” the general said. 
“How else shall I put it? We can 
tell ourselves the truth, can’t we? 
But there'll be men enough, the 
scum that we used for overseers, the 
trash that bought and sold slaves 
and bred them, the kind who were 
men with bullwhip and filth with- 
out one, the kind who have only 
one virtue, a white skin. Gentlemen, 
we'll play a symphony on that white 
skin, we'll make it a badge of hon- 
or. We'll put a premium on that 
white skin. We'll dredge the sewers 
and the swamps for candidates, and 
we'll give them their white skin— 
and in return, gentlemen, they will 
give us back what we lost through 
this insane war, yes, all of it.” 


“But how, Stephan?” Fenton 
wanted to know. “When we tried 
before—” 

“Yes, but this time, we know. 
We start slowly—organization and 
nothing but organization to begin. 
We enter the Klan, we subsidize 
it. While the occupation troops are 
here, we do nothing—that is, noth- 
ing they could counter. A few acts, 
a nigger put in his place, a rape 
scare, a lynching—those will come 
about naturally; and when they 
come, the Klan can ride. As a mat- 
ter of advertisement, you might say, 
romantic hooded figures dashing 
through the night; but only as a 
matter of advertisement. We wait; 
we organize; we do nothing prema- 
ture. Concurrent with that, those of 
us who can enter politics, not as an 
opposition, but as men who wish to 
work with the reconstructionists. I 
propose to do that; others must 
join me. We move step by step, and 
we wait—” 

“And how long do we wait?” the 
general demanded. 

“I don’t know—certainly two or 
three years, possibly five. But we 
wait until we are certain of success, 
until a reconstructed South becomes 
a matter of importance in national 
politics, until every Yankee soldier 
is withdrawn. And while we wait, 
we are not idle. 

“We win adherents. We cultivate 
Northern capital. Thecenter of manu- 
ufacture is shifting from England 
to the North; they will be scream- 
ing for cotton; we will give them 
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some, but not enough. But we culti- 
vate them, we invite their industry 
South, and we give them a stake in 
our future, a stake that will matter 
once they forget the moralistic 
frenzy that drove them to war, once 
they begin to realize that their war 
was unjust, that we were a freedom- 
loving people who fought to retain 
our American freedom.” 

“As we were,” the general said. 

“And then, when that time comes, 
whether in two years or five years, 
we strike—with force, force and 
terror; because force and terror are 
the only two things that can decide 
the issue. But by then, we will have 
achieved our goal; the North will 
not know, and what little they hear, 
they will not believe. The Klan 
will be an army by then, and the 
Klan will smash this thing that has 
arisen, smash it so completely that 
it will never again rear its head. 


One Side Of The Story 


“Gentlemen, the nigger will be a 
slave, again, as he has been, as he is 
destined to be. Yes, he will fight— 
but he will not be organized for 
terror, for force, and we will be. 
Some white men will fight on his 
side; most, I assure you, will not; 
fear and the badge of a white skin 
will take care of that. And gentle- 
men, when that time comes, we 
will win!” 

As he spoke, Stephan Holms 
showed fire and passion, a dynamic 
strength that impressed even the 
general, perhaps the least sensitive 
person there. But when he had fin- 
ished, the flare died; the passion re- 
solved into the pale and composed 
figure of civilization complete. He 
lit another cigar, and when the 
others had talked enough about his 
plan, pro and con, he suggested, 
“Shall we join the ladies now?” 


A NEGRO CHILD had been told by his mother that 


the lion was the strongest animal in the world. 


“A lion 


can whup anything” the boy’s mother assured him ‘“—a 
horse, a man, even a elephant—anything.” 

One day the boy brought home a colored print showing 
a young man, with his bare hands, tearing the jaws of a 
lion. He said, dubiously, “How come this picture, if a 
lion is so strong, like you say?” 

“Honey chil’,” the mother replied without hesitation, “I 
reckon no lion painted that picture.” 


Rev. W. Hamilton Aulenbach, Quote 
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(Continued from Back Cover) 


It takes at least two months for a 
Necro Dicrst to pass through the 
hands of the fellows in this organization 
somewhere in the Pacific. We praise 
your magazine as a morale builder but 
it is equally educational. 

Cpl. Joseph H. Twitty 
Somewhere In The Pacific 
On the back cover of the February 


issue you placed an excerpt from a letter 
of mine to you in which I stated the 


number of white pea$le who were read- 
ing your magazine. Up to the present 
time I have had letters from soldiers in 
Africa, Italy, England, India and the 
Pacific who secured my address from the 
cover of Necro DiceEst. In every case 
they mentioned the popularity and the 
zeal with which the men read your mag- 
azine. 


Aquilla E. Matthews 
USO Mobile Service 


It is this type of interest that recently led the U. S. War Department to 
select NEGRO DicestT as the only Negro publication on a limited list of 
magazines for overseas shipment. The selection was ma\'e on the basis of 
a poll of soldier preferences. 

That status for a magazine only two years old (this issue marks the 
end of our second year of publication) is gratifying. So we continue to 
be unabashedly proud and in line with our “biggest Negro magazine 
in the world” boast we are designing ambitious post-war blueprints. 
When the world seaways return to normal and the shipping lanes again 
carry mailbags instead of bombs, we hope to reach out into the far corners 
of Africa and South America, off into the vast population of Asia and 
bring far-off colored people our message of interracial good will. 

We haven’t yet reached the stage of publishing Necro DicEsr in 
French for Haiti and the French colonials, in Portuguese for Brazil, in 
Bantu for South Africa, but you can’t stop us from dreaming. 

John H. Johnson 
Publisher and Managing Editor 
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1. Bubbles 6. Susie 

2 Rice 7. Johnson 

3, Walker 8. Dixon 

4, Andy 9. Desdemona 
5. Bess 10. Sonny 
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DicEst is truly ge petting ti to be a world proposition. 
We have subscribers in far-off India and Persia. 


Kound 
The World 


OMETIMES when the 
tors of NEGRO ES! 
write that we are the 
est, most widely circulalll 


’ Negro magazine in the world 


pops that devil called modesty 
points a challenging finger withi 
accusation, “Bragging again, @ 
But gving through last mos 
mail convinced us that Ni 


A bundle on 


London each month. South Africa and Australia represent the empire 
on our mailing list. Our large circulation in Honolulu continues 
amaze us. Down in the West Indies in Jamaica, Puerto Rica, Cuba, . 
and other islands we find a place on the newsstands. 

But our best round-the-world customers continue to be Uncle 


servicemen. Here are some excerpts from letters we have received: 


Over here in Persia the DiGest is 
an answer to a lonely soldier's prayers. 
When I received my first copy and read 
it, I donated the copy to the post libra- 
rian. Two weeks ago I happened to 
drop in on a visit and the librarian 
showed me the copy and the withdrawal 
list of over one hundred names. It was 
thumb-worn and patched and_ hardly 
legible but at the last report it is still 
the best read magazine in the library. 

Pvt. Eugene W. McGee 
Somewhere In Persia 

I was very much impressed with 
Necro Dicest and loaned several to 
some Australian friends. Since that time 
I have had no peace. My friends have 
ceaselessly demanded that I let them 
have more. 

Captain E. H. Lowe 
Somewhere In The Pacific 


In Australia several college g 
YMCA forum groups and individ 
who had been misinformed about Agim 
ica’s 13 millions are reading copies 
Necro Dicest. It has an import 
niche for those of us over here. =: 


Vincen: Tubbs 
Afro-American War 
Reporter In South Paci 


Upon my completion of your mag 
zine it is circulated among the offal 
and enlisted men of my organizati 
here in Britain. All the fellows join 
me in saying, “It's tops for reading mim 
ter and should be published weekly.” 
classify Necro Dicest as Al prio 
overseas mail. 

S/Sgt. Leslie T. Smith 
Somewhere In Englan 
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